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‘* THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe, 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—Govnon’s New Oratorio, “THE 
REDEMPTION,” Tuts Day (SATURDAY), Dee. 2nd, at Three o’clock.—Solo 
Vocalists—Mrs Hutchinson, Miss Marianne Fenna, Mdme Fassett; Mr Edward 
Lloyd, Mr H, Pyatt, and Mr Santley. Numbered Seats, 3s. 6d. and 2s, 6d., may 
now be secured at the Ticket Office. 


LOXPoN BALLAD CONCERTS.—17th Season. 








WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
MORNING BALLAD CONCERT. 





i ORNING BALLAD CONCERT, Sr James’s Hatt, Wepnes- 

DAY next, at Three o'clock. Artists: Miss Mary Davies, Miss Clara 
Samuell, Miss Agnes Larkcom, and Miss Damian; Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr 
Maybrick, and Mr Santley. Violin—Mdme Norman-Néruda. The South 
London Choral Association, under the direction of Mr L.C. Venables. Conductor 
—Mr SypneEy Naytor. Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Family Tickets, to admit Six to Stalls, £2; 
Area, 4s. and 2s, ; Baleony, 3s, ; Gallery and Orchestra, 1s. To be had of Austin, 
St James's Hall ; the usual Agents ; and of Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street. 


At the MORNING BALLAD CONCERT, Wepnespay next, 

Dec. 6th, the following New and Popular Songs will be sung by— 

MISS MARY DAVIES—“ The Little Match Girl” (Molloy), ‘‘ A Sailor Lad” 
(Old Irish Melody), ‘‘ For pity’s sake” (Stephen Adams). 

MISS CLARA SAMUELL—“ Waiting for the King” (F. L. Moir), ‘Little 
Maid of Arcadee ” (Sullivan), 

MISS DAMIAN—“ If only” (Marzials), “‘ The Young Nun” (Schubert), ‘The 
Storm ” (Hullah). 

MR EDWARD LLOYD—“ Adelaide” (Beethoven), ‘Sally in our Alley” 
(Carey), ‘‘ Courage, dear heart” (Clay). 

MR SANTLEY—“ Father O'Flynn” (Old Irish Air), “‘O ruddier than the 
Cherry” (Handel), ‘ Kismet” (Molloy). 

MR MAYBRICK—“ Sprung a Leak ” (Stephen Adams), ‘‘ Vanity ” (Hall). 

MADAME NORMAN-NERUDA will play two Favourite Violin Solos, and the 
South London Choral Association of Sixty voices (under the direction of Mr 
L. C. Venables) will sing several favourite Glees and Part-Songs. 


QCHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Junius Benepict. 
\O. Founder and Director—Herr SCHUBERTH. Sixteenth Season, 1882, The 
following dates are fixed for the SOIREES MUSICALES, for the introduction 
of Artists, viz. :— 

WEDNESDAY ‘0 December 13th, 1882. 

WEDNESDAY . aus yas December 27th, ,, 

Prospectus and full particulars on application to 
H.G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 











L ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures. 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. Sec., 6, Tavistock Square. 


THE PADDINGTON CHORAL SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 


President—SIR ROBERT P. STEWART, Mus. Doc. 
ConDUCTOR—MR M. 8T JOHN ROBINSON. 


Us DER very distinguished Patronage this Society has 

RE-COMMENCED ITS WEEKLY REHEARSALS for the Second Winter 
Season. The next Concert will be given in November. Ladies and Gentlemen 
desiring to become Active or Honorary Members are requested to address— 
THE ConDucToR, at 5, Blomfield Crescent, Westbourne Terrace, W. 


ST GEORGE'S SCHOOL, BRAMPTON, HUNTINGDON. 

TWO CHOIR EXHIBITIONS, of the value of £20 a year 

each, will be Competed for in December next. Candidates must not be 

over Twelve years of age, and preference will be given to boys who have already 

had some training and can read music. Practices do not interfere with the 

regular school work. Applications should be sent in to the Rev. R. H. Wrx, 
M.A., Head Master, on or before December 9th. 











ADAME CARADORI, the once well-known Operatic 
prima donna, widow of Mr F. W. Kreutzer, the great violinist, is unable, 
through misfortune and failing health, to support herself by teaching as she has 
done for years past, and now appeals to the generosity of the Profession, art- 
loving Public, and Amateurs, to assist her in her distress. Donations will be 
thankfully received by Mr Duncan Davison, Office of the Musical World, 244, 
Regent Street, London, W., who will kindly forward the same to the artiste, 





SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED: 


... £5 5 0O| Charles Oberthiir, Esq. .. £1 1 0 


Edwin Ashdown, Esq. 
G NAPOLEONE CAROZZI, late Musical Conductor of the 


Cathedral of Como, Italy, begs to inform the Musical Public that he 
ASSISTS and IMPROVES STUDENTS in SINGING, especially those who, 
from nature or habit, have contracted, or are liable to contract, Defects com- 
promising their ultimate success as Vocalists. . 

He obtains the most. beneficial results by inculeating the practice of the ancient 
Italian Rules of Vocal Art, and also by employing contrivances invented by 
himself which have received honourable mention at the National Musical 
Exhibition of Milan, 1881. 

Testimonials from many whose patronage he has enjoyed, and who are now 
superior Singers. 

Address—282, Regent Street, or care of Mr LamBorn Cock, Holles Street, W. 








“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” and Wellington Guernsey’s Irish 
Ballad, ‘DEAR LAND OF MY FATHERS.” 


\\ R SINCLAIR DUNN, R.A.M.—In consequence of the 

reat success of his singing ‘“‘ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” and the 
Irish Ballad, ““DEAR LAND OF MY FATHERS,” at Belfast, Nov. 28th, 
he will repeat (by desire) these popular Songs at Birkenhead, on Dec. 18th. 


TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 
WHOLESALE firm, having special facilities for disposing 
of Easy PIANO MUSIO and 8ONGS, is OPEN TO TREAT on advantageous 
terms. Address—E. R.,at O. H. May & Oo.’s General Advertising Offices, 
78, Gracechurch Street. 
TO PROFESSORS OF MUSIC. 
THE USE of a Handsome DRAWING-ROOM and GRAND 
PIANOFORTE can be had for some hours daily, Apply, by Letter, to 
‘*N. D.,” care of Lamborn Cock, 23, Holles Street. 
: “FLOWERS OF MEMORY.” 
i R HERBERT REEVES will sing his new Song, 
“FLOWERS OF MEMORY,” at Taunton, Dec. 4th; Plymouth, 6th; 
Setqnay, SR; Banter, 1S; one ee, 
“GRASP THE FLAG.” 
UGH CLENDON’S new Patriotic Song, “GRASP THE 


FLAG,” will be sung at every Military Banquet during the Season. 


“LOGIC.” 
“7 OGIC,” H. C. Hirtzr’s New Song, will be sung by Miss 
BERRIE STEPHENS at Highbury, Dee. 5th. (Published by DUNCAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street.) 
“THE RETURN OF THE ARMY.” 
\ R FREDERIC PENNA’S Military Duet for tenor and 
'l Bass will be sung at the Banquet of the ‘Irrational Knot,” St James's 
Hall, on Wednesday evening, Dec, 6th, by Mr WALTER JARVIS (Amateur) 
and the Composer. (‘The Return of the Army” is published by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street.) 
“OH, BUY MY FLOWERS!” 
) ISS COSFORD will sing Wettixeron GuErnsey’s popular 
Song, ‘OH, BUY MY FLOWERS” (by desire), at the first Concert of the 
season of the Northampton Quartet Association, Dee. 7th. 
“OH, BUY MY FLOWERS!” 
MADAM E CARRIE REEVES will sing, at her Benefit 
Concert (by desire), at Morley Hall, Hackney, on Dec. 13th, WELLINGTON 
GuERNSEY’s popular Song, ‘‘OH, BUY MY FLOWERS!” 
NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
HE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by J. Srewarr. 
Music by J. L. Harton. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 
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‘~~ = THE VOICE AND SINGING. 

BIRKBECK BANK or 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. : ADOLFO FERRARI. 

THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOH FOR SINGING, 





URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual Price 128. 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping “‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER CENT INTEREST, | goundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
repayable on demand, | manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 











The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 


Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, | VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 














Annuities. | Price 4s. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. | London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, w. 
A Pamphilet, with full particulars, on application. | N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokRI, are invalu- 
__FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. | able both to Students and Professors. pal 
MHE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual | New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 


Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
HOw TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, L Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
— emerge war oo and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the Oo., 244, Regent Street 
URKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY amis i i i 
7 “This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER | it is one of the woey tow said scuhene itself to the cultivation of the middle of 


MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, | the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 


Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FRE EHOLD La ND SOCIETY breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 





_ Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
] ARMONY NOTES. Compiled by E. M. Bowzss, 
Price One Shilling. New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


“The modest title of this ]i ee ee pasa . ; : 
Ste ene modest title of this little book will scarcely perhaps sufficiently indicate | 4 QQURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


Musical Times. 
pode noeiaia ton nn aie enmmcemmecaaiee: arene fared THE VOICE. 
___ Lam porn Cock, 23, Holles Street, Oxford Street, London, W. ail By T. A. WALLWORT H. 
“MUBAL CAIN,” New Bass Song. Composed by Joun FE. A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
BurGess, Worcester. Price 1s, 6d. net. 4 which he has cultivated the eine ft —* Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
“We have little doubt the song will hold its own.......... The melody is charae- SE Te ee 


teristic of t} : , “ a Full Music Size, price 78. 
eristic of the words, and the pianoforte accompaniment easy.'’— Musical World. London: HAMMOND & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
WEEKES & Co., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W., or the Oomposer, 


at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 

, “THE LIGHT DIVISION POLKA,” by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 

TXHIS renowned Polka, performed by the Military Bands of | For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
Zouaves of the French Army and the Italian Bersaglieri as a pas de charge, , fe the throat. ihitta . 

and also by the Grand Orchestra of the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts, R STOLBERG’S VOICK LOZENGE is universally 
( > ectio 7 rowe. is : 3 ‘ “? 5 * '~ 
Cornet a ib.). satis fa tah ae yet Pe, poe for the Pianoforte (with acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. r Full Orchestra), by Duncan DavisoN | andrelaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
— ; -—" strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
SUNG BY MIS for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
“4T MORN I BESEEC S ALICE FAIRMAN. és | efficacious,andin Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine( Longman & Co, ), 
\ mM i ISEECH THEE. Sacred Song, rapt ur- | they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
: ously encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
Oentury), Music by MicuarEL Brrason, is published, price 4s,, by Duncan ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablucie, Santiey, &e, Sold in 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. boxes, Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Ohemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
“0 Pp, <<. | ie enlonias: 


THE ART OF SINGING. 











Just Published. 


SAVE ME, O GOD! 


MOTETT (FoR SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR, AND BAss), 
Composed by 
M. W. BALFE., 
Set to English Words and Arranged with Accompaniment for the Organ by 
WM. ALEX. BARRETT. 
Price 6d, net. 
London: Novetio, Ewer & Co,, 1, Berners Street, W.; and 
80 & 81, Queen Street, E.C. 
N.B.—The above Motett was performed on the occasion of unveiling the tablet 
erected in memory of Balfe in Westminster Abbey, - 


BALFE: HIS LIFE AND WORK. ZAIN THE TRAD 
BY wo) 
WM. ALEXANDER BARRETT. 
With Six Illustrations. 
Imperial 8vo, 313 pages, handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. ; post free, 8s. 
REMINGTON & Co., 134, New Bond Street, W. 


~ MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF TO THE PROFESSION. 
ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL PRACTICE ROOM for Lessons or Rehearsals at Rosey- 
M U SICA L IN STR U M E N TS KRANZ” PIANOFORTE Rooms, 6, Argyll Street, Oxford Cirens, W. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA Ru % Yaples) Cel Stri ; i 
Soloists, manufactured by iiiis ou Gpuiees inne te | ang age begs. ten Fe POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, & 
of Paris. J ac ad LLAUME, Quatre Mains. Par I@nack GiBsonk. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent I yed | pectin Da hen apres nado 
Chin Rest; “~ goto String Gauge. ee gine ‘*HER VOICE.” 
? VICK STREET, REGENT STREET é 
j Price Lists free on a a % a. ane ws oe ER VOICE ‘d I i ' 5 
ait tintrat ateeente ree on application. q. @NACE GinsonE’s popular Song (poetry 
88 covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on | by ‘‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme En JEZ, i blished 
tie best principle with all modern improvements , wt z : * f Af } RIQUEZ, 18 published, 
H . price 4s., by Duncaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Strect, W. 
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SAVOY THEATRE. 


Mr W. S. Gilbert is an illustration of the common fact that when 
a man has hit the taste of the public in a special way he remains a 
specialist, because, even if he would, the public will not allow him 
to change. We have not the smallest reason to suppose that Mr 
Gilbert desires to alter his course as a librettist. He, and his 
musical colleague, resemble the present Government in being ‘‘ on 
the crest of the wave of public favour,” and are doubtless satisfied 
with that enviable altitude. All the same there is an obligation on 
him to work in the way which gave the first impetus to his upward 
course. He has created an appetite that must be fed, imparted a 
flavour of pleasant fooling without which no concoction would be 
palatable, and marches as a prisoner bound to the chariot-wheels of 
his own art. This state of things is in no case an unmixed good, 
and assuredly cannot be so considered with a speciality limited in 
its nature and to some extent restricted in its application. There is 
danger of exhaustion on the one hand, and of satiating public taste 
on the other. Face to face with such a contingency Mr Gilbert has 
not yet arrived, but even now each succeeding play is revealed to a 
public who have discounted its character, divined its method, and 
prophesied its personages. The librettist seems to be aware of the 
fact, and in his latest work gives indications of a desire to belie it. 
Thus, he has stopped the proud procession of the P’s, discerning no 
absolute reason why he should run in an alphabetical rut. He is 
eredited with having looked at Perola, and wished to place it in the 
gallery that already holds Pinafore, The Pirates, and Patience. 
With an effort, however, he wrenched himself away, travelled back 
towards letter A, and, halting at I, embraced Jolanthe. EKven this 
exercise of an independent will is, to some extent, resented by the 
public, who naturally looked for their P, and now take it out in 
complaining. Mr Gilbert, on the other hand, does not seem to have 
risked much by venturing into fairyland; mixing the supernatural 
with those realities of the common world he has handled in so gro- 
tesque a fashion, The first audience of Jolanthe gave a kindly 
greeting to the fairies, and the author may congratulate himself 
upon having opened up a fresh field. For the rest, /olanthe is Mr 
Gilbert in Topsyturvydom, where we have now so often seen him. He 
takes us once again “behind the looking-glass,” and shows us all things 
inverted, working with the old machinery a set of fresh puppets 
in some cases not fresh puppets, only new clothes. Really, how- 
ever, the mannikins do not much matter so long as they are mouth- 
pieces for the author’s quips and cranks. We, as an audience, go 
through the play, reading the dialogue from Mr Gilbert’s book, and, 
turning the leaves altogether with a mighty rustle, simultaneously 
behold Mr Gilbert laughing at us in his grim way on the other side. 
So intense a personality is hard to sustain, and even this ingenious 
creator of a new dramatic method falters under the burden of his 
own invention. The last act of /olanthe sometimes halts and totters. 
Its march is that of weariness. The author, unsupported by charac- 
ter and plot, and himself speaking through each mouthpiece, ends 
by being in the position of his own Lord Chancellor when he sings 
‘The night has been long ; Ditto, ditto, my song ; And, thank good- 
ness, they’re both of them over.” To this Mr Gilbert is condemned, 
just as Mr Tom Matthews, of pantomime fame, was fated to be 
always singing ‘‘ Hot Codlins.”’ 

Having resolved upon a band of fairies, it became the author's 
obvious care to associate them with a set of mortals as little 
congruous as possible. He therefore hit upon the Peers of England, 
and the connection of those robed and coronetted personages with 
the aerial denizens of woods and streams is the basis upon which 
Mr Gilbert erects his structure. The idea is aptly developed from 
beginning to end. We see its expansion when, in the first act, the 
Peers hold informal session by daisied bank and babbling brook, and 
when, in the second, the fairies gambol in old Palace Yard, under 
the eyes of Private Willis, of the Grenadiers, there, for some unex- 
plained reason, on “sentry go.” This wild inversion of habitat has 
its complement, not so much when the Peers lay their coronets at 
the feet of an animated Dresden china shepherdess called Phyllis, as 
when they each and all take a fairy to wife, and, suddenly develop- 
ing wings, become fairies themselves. Moreover, the Lord Chan- 
cellor has married a fairy, Iolanthe, before the play opens, and it is 
their son Strephon, who is fairy down to the waist, that carries off 
Phyllis against his own father and the entire House of Lords. Still 
further developing his unutterably odd idea, Mr Gilbert places the 
Peers under a fairy spell, condemning them for sundry offences to 
become the legislative slaves of Strephon, M.P. 

“* You shall sit, if he sees reason, 
Through the grouse and salmon season ; 
He shall end the cherished rights 
You enjoy on Wednesday nights,” 
and soon, Upon these violent incongruities the main structure of the 





play rests ; as for theattendant details, students of Mr Gilbert’s method 
will not be surprised to hear that the Lordsenter the Arcadian meadow 
of the first act headed by the band of the Grenadier Guards; that the 
Chancellor and two of his peers dance in Old Palace Yard by moon- 
light ; that Phyllis’s noble suitors implore her not to ‘‘ treat with 
virtuous scorn the well connected,” since ‘‘ high rank involves no 
shame ;” and that the most exalted of her lovers puzzles his legal 
mind with doubts whether a Chancellor can obtain his own consent 
to marry his own ward, and, if he marry his own ward without his 
own consent, whether he can commit himself for contempt of his 
own court. All these things were more or less inevitable, while it 
was quite in Mr Gilbert’s way that he should mingle something of 
grave satire with his grotesque treatment of the second estate. He 
is hard upon the Lords, those ‘‘ Paragons” of legislation, ‘‘ Pillars of 
the British nation.” They are the one British institution ‘* not 
susceptible of any improvement ;” Britain won her proudest bays 
when ‘The House of Peers made no pretence to intellectual 
eminence ;” and thrashed Bonaparte because ‘‘ The House of Peers 
throughout the war, Did nothing in particular, And did it very 
well.” The satire is smart, but that it forms an element of strength 
in the play may be doubted. Mr Gilbert is not here covering with 
ridicule a ‘‘ fashionable craze,” or holding up to laughter a civilian 
‘‘ruler of the Queen’s Navee,”’ while even his fertile fancy invents no 
new gibe against an institution many Englishmen admire, and the 
rest are content to tolerate. For this reason his satirical humour 
falls flat. Not so, however, the quaint conceits in prose and verse 
that attend the development of the plot and throw it,as we have 
already remarked, into second place. The first act—by far 
the better of the two in all respects—is one long procession of 
laughter-moving oddities. ‘*‘ Who taught me to dive into a dew- 
drop—to nestle in a nutshell—to gambol upon gossamer?” asks 
Miss Alice Barnett, as the Fairy Queen, thinking of Iolanthe, then 
doing penal servitude ‘‘on her head” for marrying a mortal, 
Strephon speaks of trying to placate the Lord Chancellor by playing 
songs of Arcadee in court, and objects to going into Parliament 
because his fairy half being Conservative and his mortal legs Radical, 
a majority of two to one would take him into the wrong lobby. 
And when Strephon pleads before the legal guardian of his love that 
Nature bade him take her, the official answers ‘‘ It’s not evidence ;” 
but professes readiness to weigh well ‘‘an aflidavit from a thunder- 
storm, or a few words on oath from a heavy shower.” ‘The supply 
of such mental and verbal fireworks throughout a long evening, and 
in connection with scenes and characters of narrow limit, above all, 
when an audience will not be diverted from looking after them, is a 
task that Mr Gilbert here finds beyond his powers. He ultimately 
repeats himself ; he is tedious in a dialogue between two peers as to 
which shall kill the other; the sparks of humour become less 
frequent and bright, and a feeling spreads that the author has sat 
down in the saddle and is riding home for dear life. As usual in 
Mr Gilbert’s work, the lyrics are admirable, whether regarded for 
themselves or as lines for music. There may, perhaps, be a little 
too much of the patter song, but in contrast of subject and variety 
of rhythm the verses of /o/anthe are exceptionally rich. 

Mr Sullivan’s share of the work is important in a special degree, 
the musical pieces being not only numerous, but some of them—the 
first finale for example—of large dimensions. ‘The composer has 
risen to his opportunity, and we are disposed to account /olanthe his 
best effort in all the Gilbertian series. Not that the music claims 
to be more tuneful or better adapted for popularity. It is that, 
while pleasing the general ear, artistic requirements are met with a 
frank and practical acknowledgment of their claims, Mr Sullivan 
has written nothing from which the cultured musician is absent, and 
probably could not do so if he tried. In /olanthe the cultured 
musician predominates, investing graceful and refined ideas with all 
the charm of art. It need hardly be said that Mr Sullivan again 
displays the acute sense of humour which makes him fit Mr Gilbert 
as glove fits hand. This is often overlooked, its special effect 
being merged in a general sensation of pleasure. It exists, neverthe- 
less, and in Jolanthe cannot easily pass unrecognized. Examples 
crowd upon us for quotation, but we will take only one. The Fairy 
Queen, referring to the common sense which restrains her amorous 
nature, finds in Captain Shaw its figurative presentment, whereupon 
the chorus of fairies invokes Captain Shaw, ‘‘ type of true love kept 
under,” in strains of the most gushing sentimentality, set off by 
voluptuous orchestral colouring. ‘The house on Saturday caught the 
fun of the idea at once, and broke into a shout of laugiter. With 
such true comedy in music the new work abounds, but, indeed, 
merit of even higher kinds shines in each scene. Schube:t in 
his sweetest mood might have written the fairies’ invocation of 
their banished sister Iolanthe; and there is laughter-moving 
humour in the pompous ensemble, with military band, that ushers in 
the House of Peers, as well as in the short fugal passage which then 
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and after introduces the Lord Chancellor. Not less distinguished 
is some of the music to the scene between Phyllis and the Lords, Mr 
Sullivan here giving free rein to his fancy in the orchestra. The 
first finale, long though it be, is sustained without flagging, and 
evinces a power of combination and development unusual in works 
of the class. Among the best pieces in the opera for artistic interest 
is a dialogue with the very unpromising refrain ‘ Tarradiddle. tol 
lol lay.” Inthe second act a song by the sentry deserves praise ; 
and that of Lord Mountararat, ‘‘ When Britain really ruled the 
waves,” has a character of its own subtly mingled with the least 
possible flavour of ‘‘ Rule Britannia.” It is, however, in a patter 
song for the Lord Chancellor, descriptive of a weird dream, that Mr 
Sullivan’s art touches its highest point. He might have been con- 
tent with mere chords of accompaniment, since the audience in such 
cases listen only to the words, but the orchestral part is one of singular 
elaboration, beauty, and effect. We know nothing better of its kind. 
It has all the delicacy of touch and felicitous fancy of Mendelssohn 
when dealing with kindred themes. These examples of general 
and nearly uniform merit must suftice. Enough with regard to the 
opera as a whole that Mr Sullivan has associated his colleague’s out- 
rageous conceits with examples of true and refined musicianship. 
The performance which was witnessed hy a crowded and representa- 
tive audience, had every merit that careful rehearsal and clever 
adaptation of work to workers could secure. No hitch of any 
importance disfigured it, nor did incompetence anywhere convey a 
sense of weakness or insecurity. The dresses were superb ; the 
scenery was excellent—the ‘‘set”’ of Palace yard with the towers of 
the Houses of Parliament soaring into the air, being a triumph 
which met with prompt recognition, while the details of the stage 
management scarcely gave room for criticism. Miss Leonora Braham, 
as Phyllis, again asserted her value to the company, singing and 
acting with brightness and charm, in which she was emulated by 
Miss Jessie Bond (Iolanthe), Misses Fortescue, Gwynne and Gray 
also doing good service as three prominent fairies. Theimposing figure 
and intense seriousness of Miss Alice Barnett made the character she 
presented stand out conspicuously, and helped to give significance 
to an impersonation by no means lacking quiet humour. The Strephon 
of Mr R. Temple ; the Sentry of Mr Manners—a figure admirable in 
its disciplined stolidity ; the Earl Tolloller of Mr Lely; and the Earl 
of Mountararat as embodied by Mr Rutland Barrington fitted into 
the play so as to leave no gap open for the darts of, at any rate, 
serious criticism, while Mr George Grossmith as the Lord 
Chancellor was a constant cause for laughter, whether giavely 
debating knotty points, singing patter songs, dancing in Palace- 
yard, or developing into a fairy. Throughout this versatile artist 
showed a perfect adaptability, and a power of throwing into each 
scene something of his own native humour. Mr Sullivan conducted 
an orchestra generally efficient, and at the close was summoned, with 
Mr Gilbert, to receive all the assurance of success that cordial and 
unanimous applause could convey.—D. 7’. 


—9—— 


IOLANTHE. 
(By Anglo-American Telegraph ) 

A crowded and fashionable audience witnessed the first perform- 
ance of /olanthe on Saturday evening. The piece was finely mounted, 
and greeted with much enthusiasm. The critics praise it generously, 
and predict for it a long, successful run.—Correspondence of the 
“Daily News,” Nov. 27. 
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RICHTER CONCERTS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Sir,—We regret to inform you that our relations with Mr Richter 
are again broken off. We had undertaken the manage- 
ment of the autumn concerts, and the future series of Richter Con- 
certs were also to be under our management, for which a basis of 
terms had been agreed upon. 

Now, after the good results of the autumn concerts, cheaper terms 
for the management having been offered to Mr Richter, unacceptable 
to us, our connection with these concerts has ceased.— Yours faith- 
fully, Scnvuiz Curtivs, 

174, New Bond Street. 





Hampcvrcu.—It is at the Stadttheater that Massenet’s //érodiade 
will be given, under the composer’s direction, for the first time in 
Germany. Another novelty secured by Herr Pollini, is Dvorak’s 
comic opera, Der Bauer ein Schulm, recently produced at the Pheatre 
Royal, Dresden. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Subjoined is the programme of music given at the fortnightly 
meeting of professors and students on Saturday, November 26 :— 


Am Brunnen und Im Rittersall, from Liebensbilder, Op. 60, Bk. 
1, pianoforte (Adolf Jensen), Miss Mary Pain and Miss Amelia 
Corper, pupils of Mr H. R. Eyers; Air, ‘‘He was despised,” 
Messiah (Handel)—(accompanist, Miss Eva Thompson)—Miss Leonora 
Pople, pupil of Mr G. Garcia; Prelude and Fugue, in B minor, 
Vol. 2, organ (J. S. Bach), Mr Kirkland, pupil of Mr Rose ; Song 
(MS.), ‘Lights and Shadows” (Charles Wilkes, Sir John Goss 
scholar)—(accompanist, Mr Wilkes)—Miss Mary Chamberlain, pupil 
of Mr Prout and Mr M. Garcia ; Sonata Concertante, in A flat, Op. 
15, harp and violin (Spohr), Mr Thomas Barker and Mr H. C. 
Tonking, pupils of Mr John Thomas and Mr Sainton; Novellette 
Etude, in A flat (MS.}, pianoforte (T. K. Hattersley, Balfe scholar), 
Mr G. W. F. Crowther (Sterndale Bennett scholar), pupil of Mr 
Davenport and Mr H. R. Eyers; Recitative and Air, ‘‘ Be thou 
patient,” Jaco) (Henry Smart)—(accompanist, Mr Septimus Webbe)— 
Miss Delia Harris, pupil of Mr W. H. Cummings; Sonata, in F, No. 1, 
pianoforte and violin (Walter Macfarren), Miss Elson and Mr Frank 
Arnold, pupils of Mr F, B. Jewson and Mr Sainton ; Recitation, 
Tempest, Act 1, sc. ii, (William Shakspere), Prospero, Mr F, 
Williams, and Ariel, Miss Ercell, pupils of Mr Walter Lacy ; Three 
Studies (Post. Op. 104, Bk. 2, pianoforte (Mendelssohn), Miss Amy 
Good, pupil of Mr Westlake; Serenade (MS.), ‘‘Stars of the Summer 
night” (C. 8. Macpherson, student)—(accompanist, Mr C. 58. 
Macpherson ; horn obhligato, Mr C. Catchpole)—Mr Dyved Lewis, 
pupil of Professor Macfarren and Mr Fiori ; Variations, in F minor, 
pianoforte (Haydn), Miss Amy Horrock, pupil of Mr Schlosser ; 
Andante and Scherzo, from MS. Sonata, pianoforte and violoncello 
(O. S. Marshall, student), Mr Marshall and Mr Hambleton, pupils 
of Professor Macfarren, Mr Walter Macfarren and Mr Pezze ; Song, 
‘*Good-bye ” (P. Tosti)—(accompanist, Mr C. 8. Macpherson)—Miss 
Felicia Howard, pupil of Mr Fiori; Gavotte in G, Menuet Im- 
promptu, and Bourrée in D, pianoforte (Walter Macfarren), Miss 
Edith Young, pupil of Mr Walter Macfarren ; Air, ‘‘ Rose softly 
blooming,” Azor and Zemira (Spohr)—(accompanist, Mr Ernest 
Kiver)—Zemira, Miss Mary Warburton, pupil of Mr Goldberg ; 
Quartet, in G minor, pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello 
(Mozart), Mr F. Wareham, Mr G. Jones, Mr Richardson, and Mr 
Hambleton, pupils of Mr Walter Bache, Mr Burnett, and Mr Pezze. 


——- () 


MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


There is very little to relate on matters musical ; but I saw, for 
the first time (though it had been performed twice previously), 
Un Lycée de jeunes filles, by Louis Grech, The words are by M. 
A, Brisson, the author of Le Voyage @agrément. The “ plot and 
passion ” I will not describe, but must notice the talent of Mdlle 
Suzanne Leblanc (a new acquisition here) in the character of 
Tambourine, and that of M. Rispal, the directeur du Lycée. 
Mdlle Geoffroy has established herself as a good singer, and as an 
artist of histrionic capabilities, in Giroflé, La vie Parisienne, and 
Les Braconniers. In La vie Parisienne M. Bérard, the director, 
well known to us here years ago, appeared in the first two acts as 
Frick and “Je Major.” L’ Assommotr also attracts the frequenters 
of the “ upper boxes,” who applaud, look on astonished, and go out 
between each of the nine tableaux to drink. M. Bérard has signed 
for Gillette de Narbonne, and I hope we shall have it well brought 
out in January. From what I have not only read in the papers, 
but heard from the best of sources, the opera is so good that you 
may anticipate us in London by its production in an English 
dress; for I hear that it is bought by some one who knows 
“what's what.” Fanfan la Tulipe is announced for Tuesday, and 
Pompon is in rehearsal. I do not despair of our having the new 
Parisian drama, Les Méres ennemies—when Mdme Agar has time 
to visit her property near Boulogne, and, bringing a starring 
troupe with her, as she usually does once or twice a year, to enter- 
tain and charm the Boulonnais. The first Philharmonic Concert 
(intime) takes place on Monday, December 4, and, thanks to the 
efforts of the vigilant founder of the society, the programme is 
well selected. The Mass in honour of Ste Cécile is to come off at 
the Church of St Nicholas on Monday morning. — 


Boulogne-sur-Mer, Nov. 29, 1882. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

The winter exhibition of this esteemed and long-established 
society, which opened to the public on Monday, November 27th, 
contains many works of high merit, while in average quality 
it equals—perhaps excels—former displays. It is evident that the 
need of strenuous efforts is, at the present time, unmistakably 
enforced on English artists of a certain grade ; for the foreigner, 
never absent in art, is now very active in the market competing 
for that patronage, already lessened by prolonged depression and 
uncertainty in the trade of the country. l‘ormerly, when the 
aristocracy only “did” the grand tour, “old masters,” oftener 
than not spurious, were brought home; now, however, in these 
days of return tickets and coupons, the Continent is overrun by 
travellers whose journeyings during the res of the year are 
limited to daily pilgrimages to the City. These worthies are 
generally seized with the proud desire of bringing back signs of 
foreign travel, in the shape of works of art. Oftentimes such 
patrons, doubting their own judgment, procure art treasures 
through traders. Naturally, picture dealers are not wanting in 
devotion to that first, and chiefest commandment in the gospel of 
trade, “ buy in the cheapest market, and sell in the dearest,” and, 
in fulfilment of that pure and lofty precept, English art is apt to 
be pushed aside. ‘To win, then, the native artist must either sell 
cheaper, or work better than his rival. How far the exhibitors 
have been successful in holding their own is an enquiry 
which the visitor to the Suffolk Street Gallery will not 
find unpleasant to pursue. larly in the catalogue will 
be found Mr Walter Stacey’s “ News of the world,” (No. 10), a 
vigorous representation of an old man, at his cottage door, reading ; 
and near (No. 15) will be seen Mr Arthur Bell’s sketch of the 
“ River Rother,” in which a prevailing harmony of grey tones is 
skilfully preserved. Mr J. H.S. Mann sends a cabinet picture 
(No. 46) of charm and merit; a mother, enacting that earliest of 
conceits, is pointing out to her amused child “the pig that went 
to market, and the one that stopped at home.” ‘The author has 
modestly called it a sketch, whilst it is, in every sense of the 
word, a highly finished picture. In the same room no one can 
fail seeing Mr Christian Symons’ “ Three stages of life” (No. 80) ; 
the epochs are illustrated by a girl, mother, and grandmother. 
If Mr Symons had done justice to his idea, by carrying it out 
with something approaching elaboration, then the work would 
have been enjoyed by many, now passing it by as immature. 

Mr W. H. Gadsby has, this season, elected to send a small 
canvas “ Asleep” (No. 90); but the simplicity of the subject, a 
child sleeping in its little bed, is made thoroughly attractive by 
the consistent treatment, and unconstrained handling of this pro- 
gressing artist. MrJames E.Grace,not unmindful of the particular 
landscape which brought him renown, has again in ‘‘ Amongst the 
Surrey hills ” (No, 108) painted the well-known pool, with long grass, 
and the silvery-barked tree, with encircling meadows. No one has 
hesitated in acknowledging the power of Mr Edwin Ellis’s brush ; 
to see his productions from afar is sufficient to be impressed with 
his unusual vigour. Perhaps “ Pemberth Cove” (No. 136) is 
better appreciated from the end of the room furthest from the pic- 
ture. Standing at that point the blue waves seem alive with 
foam-producing motion, as they tumble on the beach, where 
fisher-folk are busy with nets and boats. On coming near, 
however, the effect is lessened, for paint then looks only like 
paint, This is unfortunate, for buyers have not always large 
rooms, and it is not likely they will build on purpose. Moreover, 
pictures are not banners to be “hung on the outward walls.” 
Mr. J, C. Waite, never found wanting in jealous care for his 
artistic reputation, always places before the public well-studied 
transcriptions of nature, and in “ Looking at the Well” (No. 164) 
he again demonstrates his skill. Another humorous incident in 
priestly recreations is graphically told by Mr Dendy Sadler in 
“Habet ” (No. 182). Whether priestly fun loses by repetition, 
or the present picture is too black in tone, this capital work scarcely 
provokes the same mirth as its predecessors. One of the most 
valued and respected contributors to the gallery is Mr. E. J. 
Cobbett, and great pleasure is felt in witnessing the sustained 
strength of the artist. No. 170 “On the Coast,” shows the 
capacity he retains for out-of-door work. Sea, beach, and sky, 
are harmoniously blended, whilst light from the hastening sun tips 
the ruffled waters, and turns intosilver the pools left by the receding 
tide. Mr Ernest Waterlow, always an acceptable exhibitor, sends 





a well executed study entitled “ A Thaw,” (No. 210); near which 
hangs Mr Haynes King’s most important effort of the season, 
“ Granny’s Story,” (No. 196.) The old lady seems to be a good 
teller of a story, and the younger, if anything, a better listener ; 
both however are admirably depicted, and the interior with its 
lights and shadows is painted with a Dutch-like fidelity. 

The “Plague of the Village” (No. 230) revels in_ brilliant 
colour, and the grouping of the figures adds naturalness to the 
animated scene. Mr Caffieri, in “ Back of Hurley Lock” (No. 294), 
has made a charming picture out of unpromising materials, but 
this gentleman has a keen perception of nature, and a fine touch 
that seldom fails him. Mr G. 'l’, Walters is evidently a devotee 
to uniformity, and therefore exercises his gifts in supplying repre- 
sentations of an unvarying character. In “Sunset after Rain” (No. 
306) will be found the same sunlight, struggling through the same 
broken clouds, upon the same rippling waters, which floats the 
same boats, that have done time-honoured duty. There 
will also be found the same excellence, but his thoughtful 
admirers might possibly be glad now and then of just a little 
variety. Mr Helmick’s ‘“ Working for his Landlord,” and 
“ Working for Himself” (Nos. 327 and 626), are extremely good 
in subject and treatment, and withal full of unenforced humour ; 
while Mr Thomas Watson must be congratulated upon a fine 
landscape, “ A Surrey Lane” (No. 335), in which a thoroughly 
English scene is set forth with such artistic judgment, and such 
loving reverence for the subject, as to place the author amongst 
the highest of the exhibitors. Mr Yeend King has an agreeable 
breadth of style, but in ‘“ Fresh-water Sailors” (No. °45) the 
colours seem to be laid on too much in masses; while Mr A. F. 
Grace cannot fail to please by his manly and unaffected “Our 
Village ” (No. 369). Mr Carlton Smith’s “ Normandy Milkmaid” 
(No. 379) is full of vivacity ; and Mr Lance Calkin’s “ Eventide ” 
(No. 682) full of promising merit. There are many lady ex- 
hibitors, amongst whom must be named Miss Phcebe Cobbett, who 
gives a pleasant reminiscence of “ Autumn” in No, 258. It would 
be superfluous to discuss the high artistic qualities of Mr A. J. 
Woolmer, or the skill of Mr Thomas Roberts, the Secretary, for 
their positions have long been placed beyond question. 

PENCERDD GWFFYN. 
— 1) 
MARIE ROZE, 
Another enthusiastic poet of Auld Reekie thus ardently 


addresses Mdme Marie Roze, after seeing her as Fidelio and 
Lucrezia Borgia. 





O beautiful Singer of tender lays 

That linger long in the hearer’s heart ; 

Like the golden breath of the Summer days 

Is the sweetening touch of thy matchless art ; 
In hours of gloom, when the spirit seems 

To lie like a load on the wearied breast, 

Thy presence comes from a land of dreams, 
And the sound of thy song is the voice of rest! 


Winter is wailing around me here ; 

Beauty hath vanished from land and sea ; 

In the dreary woodlands the leaves fall sere 
From the shivering grasp of each desolate tree ; 
The rapture of music is heard no more, 
Breathing of love from the blossoming bough ; 
The singers are flown to a summer shore, 
Whose strains bloom only in fancy now. 


But thou, perennial nightingale ! 
Thro’ all the seasons art with us still : 
Though flowers have faded from wood and dale, 
And mists are creeping from hill to hill, 
Yet nought can silence that stream of song 
Wherewith thou makest all eyes gleam bright ; 
For grief is banished, and hope grows strong, 
Wherever thou pourest thy floods of light ! 

Davip R. Wiit1amsoy, M.A. 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE CONCERT-SEASON IN 
VIENNA.* 

Signor Enea Prizzi, chief of the Florentine Orchestral Associa- 
tion, began by giving his word and afterwards failing to keep it. 
Tremendous posters invited the public to go and hear the concert 
of the Italians in the large room of the Musical Association—but 
the concert was first postponed and then altogether abandoned. 
This last step was, no doubt, a painful one, but it was wise. 
However delighted we should have been to mark the great 
progress which a peopie hitherto celebrated musically only for 
its singing has recently made in orchestral playing as well, our 
delight would not have been very profitable for the concert-givers. 
Despite some excellent soloists (especially on wood wind-instru- 
ments), the orchestral efforts of our visitors, despite all their 
excellence, would scarcely have been such as to create a sensation 
in Vienna. Yet nothing but what would create a sensation, 
nothing but what was extraordinary, must have been offered for 
the concert-tour of an orchestral society numbering seventy 
persons to pay in Germany, which is above al! others the land 
of symphony. Even the most brilliant execution of the pro- 
gramme would never have satisfied us with a programme like 
this: Overtures to Verdi’s Grovanna di Guzman, Guillaume Tell, 
and Mignon, Variations by Volzani, an Oboe Concerto by Pascilli, 
and a Iantasia on Verdi's Ballo in Maschera—these are not model 
specimens of a “celebrated orchestra” to be offered to the serious 
lovers of music in Vienna, but mere sweetmeats of which we have 
plenty supplied us at garden-concerts by popular military and 
civilian bands. On the national soil of Italy itself, however, we 
should have been extremely pleased to make the acquaintance, 
in reality and not only on posters, of the Florentine orchestra. 

Karnestly and nobly has the Society of the Friends of Music 
come forward with Handel’s Judas Maccabeus. This oratorio, 
seldom, comparatively speaking, heard in Vienna, was last 
performed (under Herbeck) eighteen years ago. At that time, 
there ran even through the most favourable notices a tone of 
lamentation and reproach at the want of sympathy exhibited by 
the audience. We appear to have improved as regards Handel, 
for at the performance this month the Maccaboean hero had no 
reason to complain either of scanty attendance or lukewarm 
reception. ‘The public listened reverently, besides applauding 
much and warmly. This was the more satisfactory as Judas 
Maccabeus contains, by the side of what is imperishably grandiose 
and sublime, much that both humanly and musically is tolerably 
far removed from us. Few are familiar with and still fewer take 
an interest in the conflicts of the Jews with the Syrians, and their 
alternate victories and defeats (160 years before Christ), the signi- 
ficance and connection of which are, moreover, not quite 
intelligible in the oratorio. The pathos of freedom, religious and 
political, bursts forth powerfully among the masses, but forces almost 
entirely into the background the separate personages, including 
the dead hero, Matathias, whom we hear mourned for all through 
the first part, and the living Judas, who follows him as leader of 
the army. ‘This imparts to the whole action something peculiarly 
impersonal ard abstract, and does not excite so lively an interest 
as the oratorios of Samson, Saul, and Belshazzar, which contain 
incomparably more dramatic action. What strikes us musically 
as strange in this, as in other oratorios by Handel, are the airs. 
Our modern feeling has lost nearly all sympathy with them. 
This applies not only to their stiff, conventional form, not only 
to the old fashioned way in which they are decked out with 
bravura passages that strike us as doubly strange in the mouths 
of heroes and prophets—there is, strictly speaking, an utter 
absence of varied inward life. A Ulandelian air rolls along like 
a ball, it may be slowly or it may be quickly, but always like a 
ball, straightforward, evenly, and without stopping. Since 
Beethoven, we have been accustomed to musical development 
from within, to growth and blossoming of the living thought, 
and in Ilandel’s airs we keenly miss this expansion. There are 
certainly exceptions in his works, but they are rare; one of the 
most beautiful specimens is Samson’s tenor air: ‘ Nacht ist’s 
umber; nicht Sonn’, nicht Mond,” which, for simple, tender 
fervency, stands almost alone. We scarcely know an air in Judas 
Maccabeus which can be compared to it, and in which genuine 
human fee'ing has so flung off the fetters of old fashioned 
musical conventionality. It would be rather late in the day 


—_———— 





~ * From the Neue freie Presse. 





to praise the grandeur and power of the choruses in Judas. 
Even in Handel, there are not many such splendid pieces 
as “Fall war sein Los,” which will never fail to make an 
irresistible impression. The oratorio was carefully got up and as 
carefully conducted hy Herr (Gericke. If that gentleman does 
not possess Herbeck’s glance and arm, which sent forth fire, 
moving and inflaming, as it were, the masses, his conducting left 
scarcely anything to be desired on the score of ability and cor- 
rectness. The instrumentation had been judiciously strengthened 
in many over-thin portions, and a good dozen pieces omitted from 
the very long work. No objection to such a course can be raised 
from the standpoint of intelligent reverence, honestly anxious 
for the effect of the work as a whole, and only double-dyed 
Handelian chamber-scholars like Chrysander are likely to enter 
the lists against it.t [xcellence predominated in the solo parts. 
Mdme Materna’s voice poured forth warmth and brilliancy over 
the airs of the Israelitish Woman, while Herr Rokitansky dis- 
played in Simon’s difficult A minor air a rare mastery of florid 
singing. As far back as eighteen years ago, when his voice was 
in full vigour, the heroico-dramatiec part of Judas Maccabzeus did 
not quite suit our admirable lyric tenor, Herr Walter. On the 
present occasion, in no single bar did he fail to prove himself a 
classically-trained singer, and even now we may defiantly ask : 
Which of his colleagues would sing the part of Judas not to say 
better, but as well? A Mdlle Mayer sang the contralto part 
respectably, but without making a deep impression. 


(To be continued. ) 
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(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

DEAK Str,-—We shall be much obliged if you will kindly give the 
following facts circulation in your valuable paper. <A short time 
since an American manager engaged, through our musical agency, the 
following artists to appear in Liverpool and sing for the ‘‘ Orphan 
Boys’ Asylum ”:—-Mdme Mina Gould, Miss Clara Myers, Mr Hirwen 
Jones, Mr Cecil Traherne, and Mr Ernest Cecil. In addition to the 
above-named concert there were to be five others in England, and in 
the event of the artists pleasing the public, they were to have been 
individually offered a six months’ engagement in the United States 
of America. On the arrival of the artists in Liverpool they were 
somewhat astonished to see that they had all been advertised in the 
papers ‘as prior to a six months’ tour in the United States of 
America,” whereas no contract had ever been submitted, let alone 
entered into by any of them. On the evening of the concert there 
was a notice placed outside the Philharmonic Hall saying that the 
‘* hirer not having completed the terms of the hiring contract there 
would be no concert.” The American manager then called on the 
artists at the Adelphi Hotel, and wished them to sing to him there, 
and they rightly and justly refused, their contract being to sing at 
the Philharmonic Hall, which they were prepared to fulfil, and on 
the results of which they were to have been offered or not an 
American engagement, but not certainly on a private hearing. 

Trusting that you will give the matter all the publicity in your 
power, as the future appearances of the artists in Liverpool or else- 
where may be injured by such unbusinesslike conduct.—We are, 
dear Sir, yours truly, 

F, ALLAN GouLp, & Co., Musical Agents. 


53, New Bond Street, London, W., Nov. 29th. 








Moscow. —Joseph Kotek, of Berlin, recently played at a concert, 
under the direction of Max Erdmannsdorfer, a new Violin Concerto 
by Peter Tschaikowsky. Both the work (said to be one of the com- 
poser’s best) and the execution, were greatly admired. 





+ What Handel himself thought on this head is shown by a letter of his, 
referring, moreover, to one of his most effective oratorios, Belshazzar, On 
the 2nd October, 1745, he wrote to the author of the text: “I consider it a 
very grand and noble oratorio, but it is really too long; I have already cut 
out a large portion of the music, so as to preserve as much as possible of the 
text, but it must be shortened still more.” As. however, the author would 
not sacrifice a line, there was nothing left for Handel but to set and publish 
the entire book in its unabbreviated form. He had, however, the following 
notice printed on it: “As the oratorio is too long, various pieces liave been 
marked with a black line in the margin as pieces that may be omitted in 
performance.” According to Scheeleher (Life of Handel, p, 290), more than 
2U0 lines of the book were marked with this black line. 
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ST. ANDREW'S DAY. 

St. James’s Hau was crowded to overflowing on Thursday night 
with an enthusiastic audience. The Glasgow Select Choir made 
its second appearance, and received such a reception as to confirm 
the good opinion formed of it last year upon a similar occasion. 
Mr Austin, with all his ability, will find it difficult to prepare equally 
attractive programmes without this choir, unless he gives his Cale- 
donian friends an opportunity of hearing the other “select choir ”— 
Mr Lambeth’s. Irom first to last Mr Allan’s choir sang in an almost 
faultless manner—now delighting their audience with the touching 
pathos of ‘‘ Annie Laurie” and ‘‘ The Flowers of the Forest,” firing 
their patriotism in “ Scots wha ha’e,” or heartily enjoying the rich 
humour of ‘ Kate Dalrymple,” “ Willie Wastle,” and the “ Laird 
o’ Cockpen,” substituted as an encore in one instance. ‘Their 
opening song, ‘In the garb of old Gaul,” and several others, 
were re-demanded in such a manner as to leave no room for 
refusal. It is not too much to say that the Select Choir proved 
the very backbone of the concert ; or shall we rather say it formed 
a fit setting for our matchless Master artist—Mr Sims Reeves ? 
We all know how well Mr Reeves can render Scottish songs, 
whether as regards words or music, and upon this occasion his 
“ Land o’ the Leal ” and “ The Macgregors’ (tathering ” were given 
with such taste and spirit as to call forth round after round of 
applause, the latter song being given again in response to an encore. 
In Mr Reeves’ opening phrase, “ I’m wearin’ awa’,” a sympathetic 
chord seemed to be touched. We dare not expect to have him long 
with us as a vocalist, but may at least hope that it may be long 
before he leaves us for the “ land o’ the leal.” It is some consola- 
tion to know that Mr Lloyd may be counted on for many years 
yet to come, and he never fails to create a favourable im- 
pression at the Scotch concerts—encores being a matter of course. 
Miss Agnes Ross seems to be quite an established favourite, 
“Auld Robin Gray” was re-demanded, as was also “ Caller 
Herrin’,” for which “A man’s a man for a’ that” was 
substituted. Mr Santley was even more successful than upon 
previous occasions, “Bonnie Dundee” was given with great 
spirit, and when the first few bars of “The Deil’s awa’ wi’ the 
Exciseman” were heard for the encore song, the audience at once 
testified their delight. Mr Santley was equally successful in the 
humorous song “M-um!” two verses of which he repeated in 
response to universal demand. An apology was circulated for 
Mr Walter Clifford, who was absent through indisposition. Mdme 
Bertini and Miss Helen Meason sang with their accustomed good 
taste, and received a hearty reception, the latter lady being re-called 
for “ Jocko’ Hazeldean.” Miss Measoninjured her second song very 
much by singing Jamie instead of Jemie. Signor Piatti, accom- 
panied by Mr J. B. Zerbini, brought the first part to a close with a 
“Fantasia on Scotch Melodies,” as a violoncello solo, written 
specially by Signor Piatti, and rendered, it need scarcely be added, 
in the most artistic manner. The duet singing of the Misses 
Allitsen was equally artistic: There was nothing finer in the 
programme than their charming rendering of “O wert thou in 
the cauld blast,” and “ Ye banks and braes,” and the audience 


testified their appreciation by an enthusiastic re-call, One 
could only wish to have heard them in solos—and a 
future occasion we hope may afford this opportunity. The 


Scottish National Anthem, “Auld Lang Syne,” followed by 
“God save the Queen,” brought a most successful concert to a 
fitting conclusion, for the Scotch are as loyal as they are patriotic, 
and the Premier, whose proud boast is that every drop of blood 
in his veins is Scotch, was not very far wrong, after all, when he 
referred to the land of his fathers as the “land o’ the leal.”—W. I. 

Royat Avpert Hari.—While the Right Hon. Sir William 
Harcourt, of “ the Golden Mouth,” was dilating to the upper ten 
of “the Scottish Colony ” at the 218th anniversary festival of the 
Scottish Corporation, Mr William Carter, of “ the Golden Stick,” 
was holding forth to the “ middle ten thousand” at the spacious 
tholus at South Kensington, A glance at the immense audience 
assembled at the shrine of St Andrew was sufficient to justify the 
compliment of the Home Secretary, that “all the Scotch ladies 
were young, and all the Scotch men were well to do.” An excel- 
lent programme was prepared, and thoroughly appreciated by an 
exacting audience, who, before the last item was reached, had nearly 
doubled its proportions. We cannot help remarking, however, 
that the realm over which the Scottish Muse wields supremacy is 
so extensive that it is possible to give the programmes wider 





variety—nine of the pieces presented on this occasion having been 
given at the last year's concert. All the same, they were received 
with undiminished favour. The pipers of the Scots Guards, 
who paraded the hall, included those whose war-note led their 
comrades to victory at Tel-el-Kebir, and this knowledge pre- 
pared the way for an ovation from all parts of the house, 
which must have cheered the hearts of the gallant fellows. 
The festival opened with the National Anthem, followed by “See 
the conquering Hero comes,” given with the full forces at Mr 
Carter's disposal. “ Let the bright Seraphim ” (cornet obbiigato, 
excellently rendered,of course, by Mr J. Levy) was superbly given 
by Mdme Marie Roze. Her piquant singing of “ Comin’ thro’ 
the Rye” was a gem in its way; and when Mr Carter led her on 
to assist in “ Rule Britannia,” although not set down for her in 
the programme, the audience testified their approbation in the 
heartiest manner. This talented artist has made marked advance 
in her mastery over the difliculties of Scottish pronunciation— 
no mean achievement in her case. Mdme Trebelli, it is needless 
to remark, in “ What the Waves said,” and, in what was 
more apropos to the occasion, “Robin Adair,” sustained her 
high reputation. Mdme Isabel Fassett, in “The Blue Bells 
of Scotland,” and “Jock o’ Ilazeldean,” proved that she is 
making steady advance in her profession, while Mdlle Patti Winter, 
a pupil, we believe, of Mr Carter, did credit to her mentor, in 
“ Auld Robin Gray,” and in a pretty new ballad, “ Not for ever. 
Mr Redfern Hollins gave with refined taste “The Death of 
Nelson,” and “ The standard on the braes o’ Mar,” with verve and 
expression. Mr Sinclair Dunn, who made his début before a 
Royal Albert Hall audience, in his first selection (“The 
Macgregors’ Gathering,”) appeared slightly nervous, but in “O 
Nannie wilt thou gang wi’ me,” showed more confidence, and, 
consequently, produced a better effect. Signor Ghilberti, in 
“ Willie brewed a peck o’ maut,” would have appealed more 
directly to his audience had he infused more spirit into his 
rendering. The same remark applies to Mr Frederick King’s 
“Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled.” We are glad to note a 
further improvement in the work of the choir in the direction 
of steadiness of attack and obedience to the conductor's beat. 
We think, however, there is still room for improvement, especially 
in their rendering of the part-song ‘The Land o’ the Leal.” To our 
mind, taking the line “ Our bonnie bairn’s there, Jean” fortissimo 
is a mistake, and sadly marred the otherwise faithful rendering of 
one of the most plaintive airs ever written. Credit where credit 
is due, however. “ Ye banks and braes” received ample justice 
at their hands, and was received with proportionate favour. We 
must not omit to note the services of Mr Levy, his cornet solo, 
“Annie Laurie,’ with band accompaniment, evoking a loud 
encore, to which he responded with the pawky “ Within a mile 
o’ Edinboro’ town.” The band of Her Majesty's Scots Guards 
gave valuable assistance, and the “Scotch Symphony ” (Mendels- 
sohn), performed by Mr E. Bending at the grand orgay and Mr 
W. Carter at the pianoforte, was well received. ‘“ Auld Lang 
Syne” brought the festival to a termination —W ETstaR. 





ROSE. 


MY BONNIE WEE 

Awa’ in the woods, the bonnie green woods, 
That grow on the haughs o’ Kenmare, 

There blooms a wee Rose, a bonnie wee Rose, 
On a stem sae comely and fair. 

I've tended that flower, that bonnie wee flower, 
As miser gloats over his gold ; 

Wi’ fondest delight, at morn and at night, 


I’ve watched a’ its beauties unfold. 
( 


In wealthier bowers far gaudier flowers 
May bloom for the lordly to see, 

But my bonnie wee Rose, at eve’s dewy close, 
Keeps a’ its sweet fragrance for me. 

Ere winter's cauld frost the woodlands hae cross‘d 
To kill the wee flowers wi’ its smart, 

I'll pluck the wee Rose, the bonnie wee Rose, 
And wear it aye close to my heart. 

WETSTAR. 








fot Gueeeee——— 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-FIFTH SEASON, 1882-83. 


DrrEecToR—MrR 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 
THE FIFTEENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 4, 1882, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 
Programme, 

PART I,—Quartet, in C major, Op. 59, No. 3, dedicated to Count Rasoumowski, 
for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Beethoven}—MM. Joachim, L. Ries, 
Straus, and Piatti; Air, ‘‘Thou shalt die,” Rodelinda (Handel)—Miss Car'otta 
Elliot ; Scherzo a Capriccio, in F sharp minor, for pianoforte alone (Mendels- 
solhin) —Miss Dora Sechirmacher. 

Part II.—Concerto, in A minor, for violin, with double quartet accompani- 
ment (Bach)—Herr Joachim, accompanied by MM. L. Ries, Pollitzer, Wiener, 
Zerbini, Straus, Zerbini_ Junr., Pezze, Reynolds, and Piatti; Song, ‘Frau 
Nachtigall” (Taubert)—Miss Carlotta Elliot; Ottet, in E flat. Op. 20, for four 
violins, two violas, and two violoncellos (Mendelssohn) —MM. Joachim, L. Ries, 
Pollitzer, Wiener, Straus, Zerbini, Pezze, and Piatti. 

Accompanist— Mr ZERBINI. 


THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 2, 1882, 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


JProgramme. 
Quintet, in O major, Op. 163, for two violins, viola, and two violoncellos 
(Schubert) Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Straus, Pezze, and Piatti ; 
fongs, ‘The nivht has a thousand eyes” and “I think of all thou art to me” 
(Cowen)—Miss De Fonblanque ; Sonata, in C major, Op. 53 (dedicated to Count 
Waldstein), for pianoforte alone (Beethoven)—Miss Dora Schirmacher; Alle- 
mande, ‘Largo, and Al'egro, for violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment 
(Veracini)—fSignor Piatti; Recit. and Air, “Ch, bien aimé” (Massenct)—Miss 
De Fonb!anque; Trio, in E major, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
(Moz.rt)—Miss Dora &chirmacher, Mdme Norman-Néruda, and Signor Piatti. 
Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 
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THE NEW OPERA AT MANCHESTER, — 








On Change. 

X anp T.—That’s my opinion. What’s yours ? 

G.—You shall have it ere long. Wait a bit. They quote 
you in London. 

X anv T.—And you? 

G.—Aye! There’s the rub. Adieu, Exty. 

X anv T.—Adieu, Guardy. 
THE PIPER OF HAMELIN. 

(From the ‘* Manchester Exaniner and Times. ) 

The interest excited by the production of Herr Nessler’s opera 

was evinced in the fact in spite of inclement weather, not a seat 

















in the Queen’s Theatre was unoccupied on Saturday night, when 
it was given for the second time. That public hesitation was not 
disappointed is proved by the unflagging attention of the vast 
audience during a performance which lasted fully three hours and 
a half. 

We spoke fully of the plot in our first notice. It only remains to 
refer to the music and the manner in which it was performed. As 
to the music, a second hearing does nething to weaken its freshness, 
while it undoubtedly confirms an impression that though Nessler 
has remarkable powers of adaptation, he possesses no great origi- 
nality. In him we have no Weber or Gounod. The Rutcatcher of 
Hamelin—for that is its proper title—does not open new ground or 
take people by surprise, as did the Freischiitz of the former com- 
poser or the Faust of the latter. Yet Nessler seems to have some- 
thing in his nature which has absorbed the romantic and folk-song 
forms which delighted Weber, while his early ecclesiastical training 
has given him so much in common with Gounod that he readily 
seizes on the church forms and quasi-sacred harmonies so potently 
used by that great master of stage effect. The combination of these 
forms—the popular German romantic and what may be called the 
sensuous ecclesiastical—is what, perhaps, gives its peculiar interest 
to the style of Nessler. While full of suggestiveness—because, 
somehow, we are being constantly reminded of something familiar— 
he is never really guilty of plagiarism. Try as we may, we are un- 
able to convict him of directly appropriating the ideas of others, 
though there is ever that subtle something—in rhythm or harmonic 
sequence—which proves how thoroughly Nessler is imbued with the 
manner of certain earlier writers. As an example of this we may 
cite the ‘‘ Wedding March” in the last act, which it is certain would 
never have been written had Mendelssohn and Hofmann not existed. 
Yet the march is really a beautiful one, and can hardly be said to 
resemble exactly any other composition. The influence of Men- 
delssohn is again shown in the peculiar fondness which Nessler dis- 
plays for the augmented fifth, a device which may almost be said to 
be the peculiar property of that composer, and the use of which 
must always be suggestive of his influence. In Nessler, then, we 
have clearly displayed the love of simple national forms of folk-song, 
tinctured by the influence of an early training in church music and 
an evident partiality for the particular sequences of Weber and 
Mendelssohn. Necessarily the result is something of a pot-pourri. 
It isa combination of odoursin which none specially predominates, 
though each may faintly be detected. As a writer of modern times 
Nessler can hardly be quite uninfluenced by Wagner, though this 
influence has gone no further than an adoption, to some extent, of 
leit-motifs as indicative of particular characters. The Mayor of the 
city especially is associated with a theme of simple dignity which, 
however pretty as it is, becomes at last almost as tiresome from 
repetition as does the master bellfounder’s theme in Romberg’s well- 
known setting of Schilier’s Lay of the Bell. In no other instance, 
however, has Nessler carried the device to an extreme. Of course 
there are the ‘‘ rat’ motive and the ‘‘charm” motive, but these are 
so sparingly used that probably they almost escaped notice. Then, 
all these musical elements are so ingeniously combined as to form an 
attractive whole, while each tableau is long enough for complete 
development without being carried to the point when musical forms 
become tedious. We shall not attempt to point to particular move- 
ments in support of what we have said above. The musical student 
will easily trace out the portions to which our remarks apply ; nor 
can the study of the work be other than productive of pleasure to 
all who feel an interest in the development of artistic musical form. 

It would be unfair to criticize severely the performance of the 
opera, though it was much better on Saturday evening than on 
Thursday. In the first place, the orchestra was not only inadequate 
for, but also far from familiar with, its task. The frequent changes 
of tempo, and the peculiar harmonies, require that they should be so 
well known as to be always anticipated before they can be effec- 
tively rendered, and, with the small amount of rehearsal usually 
accorded to new works in England, we need not say that nothing 
like this degree of familiarity had been acquired by the orchestra. 
To some extent this may be said also of the vocalists, though, all 
things considered, they had by Saturday evening gained considerable 
mastery over their parts. Mr Sauvage especially, as the Piper, 
must be complimented on having at a bound placed himself in the 
front rank amongst English operatic singers. Young as he is, he 
is evidently an accomplished musician. No matter how difficult the 
music of his part, he displays none of that uncomfortable reliance on 
the aid of the conductor which so often dispels all illusion as we 
listen to an operatic singer. It is this which makes the difference 
between an artist who can grasp the whole harmony of the work 
and one who masters his part only. The latter always needs a guide, 
while the former has that perfect knowledge which prevents him ever 
goingastray. MrSauvage's voice is a high baritone, of excellent quality 
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in its upper range, though somewhat wanting in volume below. He 
certainly ought to make a mark on the lyric stage. Our old friend 
Mr Lyall, was, of course, admirable as Ethelerus, everywhere prov- 
ing how valuable are his services to any company of which he forms 
part. A player of less tact would have been tempted to exaggera- 
tion in the drinking scene with the priest. As it was, while it was 
absurdly humorous, nothing was attempted for which the score does 
not afford justification. Mr Temple’s Mayor was given in his usual 
careful manner, which is in perfect keeping with the dignity and 
self-importance of the part; while Mr Howell—if he had but a 
voice—would be as acceptable as we might expect from his musical 
acquirements as Sunneborne. The ladies ought to have been first 
noticed perhaps, but it is not too late to say that Mdme Blanche 
Cole—though her voice is hardly so fresh as a few seasons ago—is 
still an accomplished singer ; while Miss Siedle possesses a voice and 
style which ought to commend her to future notice. Miss Helen 
Armstrong was capital as the nurse Dorothea, her somewhat worn 
voice not being objectionable as associated with the character. Mr 
Aynsley Cook had nota great part as Wulff but he supported it with 
all his accustomed energy and intelligence. 


G.-—-You broad old field ! 
X. and T.—You free old mantle ! 
[Eveunt severally. 


—_——9—— 


THE SACRED ITARMONIC SOCIETY’S LIBRARY 
(To the Editor of the ‘*Times.”’) 

Sir,—With reference to the paragraph in 7'he T'imes, I beg leave 
to say that the library has not been purchased by the Royal College 
of Music, which has no funds applicable to such a purpose, but has 
been secured for its use, and will be removed at once to the college 
building at Kensington Gore. No boon could be more acceptable to 
the college than this noble library, which contains musical works of 
great rarity, variety, and extent, invaluable to both Professors and 
students. Had it been dispersed, there is no probability that so 
comprehensive and valuable a collection could ever have been got 
together again.—Your obedient servant, 

G. Grove, Director of the College. 


—o— 


MUSICAL COPYRIGHT. 

(To the Editor of the ‘* Times.” ) 
_ Sir,—From_ the advertisements which frequently appear in 
journals circulating principally among ladies, offering to supply 
manuscript copies of copyright music at ridiculously low prices, it 
would seem the advertisers are under the impression that the 
making copies by hand of copyright music is no breach of the Copy- 
right Acts. 

If this be the impression under which the advertisers labour, it is 
high time that they should be informed of their mistake ; and I 
therefore ask you, by publishing this letter, to acquaint the public 
of the fact that the multiplying copies, by any means whatever, of 
copyright music or other works without the sanction of the owner 
of the copyright is a breach of the Copyright Acts, and subjects the 
offender to an action. 

The Music Publishers’ Association has recently been compelled to 
take proceedings against one lady, and to threaten proceedings 
against another, in respect of this very offence, and has only con- 
sented to stay further proceedings on an ample apology and payment 
of costs being made. 

In the case of similar infringements of the publishers’ rights being 
hereafter brought to light, the offenders must expect less lenient 
treatment,—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. Lawrence Harris, Secretary. 

Music Publishers’ Association, 32, Argyll Street. 








_ Tue New Yorkers are eagerly expecting Mdme Albani in their 
city early next year. 

Josepu Joacuim has arrived, with his Imperial bow, and, at 
the Popular Concert of Monday night, will lead the Rasoumowski 
Quartet in C major (No. 3, Op.59). Hoch! Skaal! (Hear! hear!) 

Marie Brandt brought her engagement at the Leipsic Stadttheater 
to a close by appearing as Leah in Rubinstein’s Muccabdéer. The 


members of the operatic company presented her on the occasion 
with a silver laurel-wreath bearing a flattering inscription. Her 
absence necessitates the temporary withdrawal of Rubinstein’s 
opera, 





CONCERTS. 

Roya Socrery or Mustctans.—The performance of The Messiah 
annually given in aid of the funds of the Royal Society of Musicians 
took place on the 24th ult. at St James’s Hall, in the presence of a 
large assemblage of the patrons of the institution. ‘he principal 
artists, as is usual upon these occasions, gave their services gra- 
tuitously, and a glance at their names will fully reveal the sub- 
stantial value of the assistance so kindly rendered. Miss Marie 
Davies, Mdme Isabel Fassett, Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss Jessie Jones, 
Mr W. H. Cummings, Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Frederick King, and 
Mr Hilton were the vocalists who undertook the solo parts, 
one and all acquitting themselves in a manner worthy of the 
high position they severally enjoy, and which, as a matter of course, 
ensured an interpretation of the leading airs of the oratorio hardly 
to be exceeded in artistic interest. The choruses were effectively 
sung by a large body of choristers, under the experienced bdton of 
Mr Barnby, and the orchestra, also of fitting dimensions, included 
Mr J. T. Carrodus, as principal violin, and MrT. Harper, as trumpet, 
Dr E. J. Hopkins presiding at the organ. The hall was crowded in 
every part, and hence it may be assumed that the performance, so 
considerably helped by the profession, afforded material benefit to 
the excellent charity in behalf of which it made its annual appeal. 


Tue ‘Concert d’Invitation,” given by members of the St 
George’s Musical Association, at St Andrew’s Hall, on Thursday 
evening, the 23rd ult., was numerously attended. The concert 
began with Chopin’s ‘‘ Introduction and Polonaise” in C, for piano- 
forte and violin, played by Misses Elsie Evans and Kate Chaplin, 
who also contributed solos on their respective instruments with 
success, Miss Nellie Chaplin gave Chopin s ‘‘ Fantaisie Impromptu’”’ 
with much skill, and two movements of a trio by Rheinberger 
received justice at the hands of Mrs Ullithorne (pianoforte), Miss 
Adelina Dinelli (violin), and MrG. Dinelli (violoncello). Mr George 
Gear was re-called after his effective fantasia on M. Gounod’s Fuust. 
Miss Edith Ruthven sang ‘‘ Softly sighs” (Der Freischiitz) in very 
good style, her clear and sympathetic voice finding scope for display 
in Weber’s admired scena and winning for her a double “call.” 
Later in the evening the same artist sang ‘‘ When night is gathering 
round,” by Mr George Gear (a tasteful song with flowing accom- 
paniment), and again met with deserved success. Miss Nelly 
McEwen was ‘‘ called” after her expressive rendering of Taubert’s 
song, ‘* My darling was so fair,” and the same compliment was paid 
to Miss Frances Smith after Mr George Gear’s ‘‘ Sweet visions,” a 
song we noticed favourably when first introduced by Mdme Patey, 
and which has since become very popular. Mr Sackville Evans 
displayed a powerful bass voice in ‘‘ Honour and Arms” and “ Les 
Rameaux” (violin obbligato, Miss Kate Chaplin). Miss Amy 
Dicksee sang two songs, and Mr G. ‘Tattersall took part in some 
concerted music. ‘The accompanists were Miss Nellie Chaplin and 
Mr George Gear. 
concert was given by Mr Arthur Roby, organist of 
Camden Road Church, on Tuesday evening, 28th ult, in the Hall, 
Camden Park Road. He was surrounded by ‘‘a host of talent,” 
both vocal and instrumental, and a lengthy programme was rendered 
to the satisfaction of a crowded audience. The concert opened with 
the overture to Semiramide (arranged for eight hands) the performers 
being Misses Elsie and Eva Treadaway, Cissie Getlowski, and Green. 
Miss Coyte Turner made her mark in “ Lord Mayor Whittington, 
or the Bells of Bow,” (Roeckel), and in La Serenata (Braga), the 
violin obbligato to the latter being given with much effect in an 
adjoining room by Mr E. Partitt, who also showed much executive 

ower in an ‘‘ Air Varié” (Vieuxtemps), and Romance (Svensden). 
Mr Herbert Blackmore, the possessor of a capital baritone voice, 
gave “Sailing ” (Marks) with much acceptance, and received an 
encore for his rendering of ‘‘ A Creole love song” (Mrs Moncrieffe). 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor was performed with spirit and 
executive facility on two grand pianofortes by Mr Arnold Birch 
and the concert-giver. Mr F. J. Gordon sang with taste and ex- 
pression the two songs set down for him, ‘‘ Tell her I love her so” 
(De Faye), and ‘Annabelle Lee” (Leslie). The same may be 
said of Mr Herbert Nash, who sang ‘‘Stars the night adorning” 
(Wekerlin), and ‘The Pilgrim of Love.” ‘‘ Bon Soir,” and the 
National Anthem brought a very enjoyable entertainment to a close. 

Tue monthly concert given by the St George’s Glee Union, on 
November the 3rd, proved a marked success ; the concert-room was 
again filled to overflowing with an appreciative audience. The pro- 
gramme comprised a miscellaneous selection of vocal music inter- 
preted with more than the customary skill exhibited at these 
concerts. Mdlle Alice Roselli’s songs were most favourably received, 
She was re-called, and in response to very marked applause 
repeated the ‘ Valse de Venzano.” Miss Jeanie Rosse (a promising 
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contralto) and Mr Distin contributed to the success of the concert. 
The part singing of the choir merits great praise for the careful 
attention they paid to “light and shade.” Mr Joseph Monday 
conducted. — West Middlesex Advertiser, 

Miss Mary Beare gave a concert at Brixton Hall on Friday 
evening, November 21, assisted by Miss Hilda Wilson, Messrs 
Hirwen Jones and Lucas Wilson, (vocalists), Mr W. L. Barrett, 
(flute), Miss Lilian Griffiths (violin), and Miss Dinah Shapley (piano- 
forte). Miss Beare, a pupil of Mr Goldberg at the Royal Academy 
of Music, made a great effect by the charming style in which she 
sang ‘‘ Pretty mocking bird,” the flute obbligato part being beauti- 
fully played by Mr Barrett, of the Royal Italian Opera. Miss Hilda 
Wilson, a pupil of Mr Shakespeare, at the Royal Academy of Music, 
rendered the song, ‘* The Miller and the Maid,” most charmingly, and 
Miss Dinah Shapley’s performance at the pianoforte gained for 
her hearty applause. The concert altogether pleased immensely. 

Tue London Literary and Artistic Union gave one of their 
interesting musical 7¢unions on Tuesday evening at St. James’s Hall 
before a full and fashionable audience. The selection of vocal music 
was fully appreciated, being selected from the compositions of 
Mozart, Schubert, Bellini, Rossini, &c. The vocalists were Mdmes 
Hesketh, Neiinam, Shenstone, Gertrude Bendazzi, and Mr W. J. 
Russell. The pianists were Miss Lillie Albrecht, Miss Lavinia 
O’Brien, and Herr Liebich. Miss Albrecht gave with much effect 
Ratf’s ‘‘'Tambourine” and Chopin's Etude in C major, receiving 
great applause after each. Miss Lavinia O’Brien, one of the favourite 
pupils of Stephen Heller, played with Herr Emanuel Liebich the 
overture to Coriolanus (Beethoven), and two characteristic duets by 
Moczkowsky, entitled ‘‘ Russia” and ‘‘ Hungary,” which pleased 
the audience immensely. Herr Liebich accompanied the singers. 

MpiLe Luise von HENNIG gave a concert at Lancaster Hall, 
Notting Hill, on Thursday evening, Nov. 28rd, under distinguished 
patronage, assisted by Mdme Mina Gould, Mrs Andrew W. Tuer, 
Mrs Charles Marshall, Messrs A. D. Sceales, Traherne, Ernest 
Cecil, and George Bard. The concert-giver sang Mendelssohn’s 
“Hear ye, Israel,” Lieder by Schubert, Eckert, and Blumenthal, 
and joined Mrs Tuer in two duets by Rubinstein, and Messrs Tra- 
herne and Cecil in a trio from Verdi’s Attila, ‘‘Te sol quest’ 
anima.” Mdlle von Hennig pleased both her friends and the public 
hy the style in which she rendered each piece, and was deservedly 
applauded. Among the novelties introduced were a duet, ‘‘ Eyes,” 
and a song, ‘‘ Stay,” the composition of Mdme Mina Gould. The 
duet, capitally sung by Messrs Traherne and Cecil, was heartily ap- 
plauded and deservedly encored. The song, admirably rendered by 
Mr Cecil, might also have been repeated, judging from the evident 
pleasure it afforded the audience. ‘The pianoforte pieces given by 
Mrs Charles Marshall were Ritter’s ‘t Veloce” and Silas’s ‘* Anda- 
rg The accompanists were Mdme Mina Gould and Mr George 
3ard. 


_\)—— 


PROVINCIAL. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The Carl Rosa opera company brought 
their week’s engagement at the Theatre Royal to a close by a fine 
performance of Verdi’s Rigoletto, the principal parts in which were 
taken by Miss Burns (Gilda), Miss Yorke (Maddelina), Mr Turner 
(Duke of Mantua), Mr Crotty (Rigoletto), Mr Pope (Sparafucile), 
and Mr Snazelle (Count Montrose), There was a large audience, 
and the opera was enthusiastically received. Mr Turner had to re- 
peat ‘‘ Fair shines the moon to-night.” The part of the jester, in 
the hands of Mr Crotty, was a masterpiece of acting, whilst his 
artistic vocalization throughout gained for him golden opinions. 
Miss Burns’s representation of Gilda was exceedingly good, and the 
other characters were ably personated. The celebrated quartet in 
the last act provoked the usual furore ; the band and chorus were 
thoroughly up to their business; and the conductor, Mr Goossens, 
had little trouble in directing the performance, 

CHELTENHAM.—The third of a subscription series of twelve Pro- 
menade Concerts was given at the Montpellier Rotunda, Cheltenham, 
on Saturday, Nov, 18th; vocalists: Miss Clara Dowle (Guildhall 
School of Music) and Mr (. W. Fredericks ; accompanist: Mr A. 
von Holst ; conductor: Mr A. G. Pollock, R.A.M. This was Miss 
Clara Dowle’s first appearance in Cheltenham, and she made a most 
favourable impression. Her songs were ‘It was a dream ” (Cowen), 
‘Robin Adair” (Niel Gow—harp accompaniment by Mr Pollock), 
‘Softly Sighs” (Weber), and ‘‘The Watchman and the Child” 
(Cowen). These were all much applauded and encores demanded. 
In responding to one, she gave ‘‘I cannot say good-bye” (Roeckel). 
Mr C, W. Fredericks, an old favourite in Cheltenham, sang, with 
effect, ‘‘I arise from dreams of thee” (Salaman), ‘‘Grekleix’’ 
(Kucken), ‘‘ My heart is thine alone” (Kloss), and ‘‘The Anchor’s 
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Weighed” (Braham). Messrs Pollock and von Holst played Ober- 
thiir’s Grand Duo, for harp and piano, on airs from Lucrezia Borgia 
in masterly style. The Cheltenham military band assisted. 

SHERBORNE.—An intellectual and fashionable audience assembled 
at the Town Hall on Thursday evening, Nov. 23rd, to hear an essay 
on ‘Sir Sterndale Bennett: His Life and Works,” read by Mr. 
Arthur O’Leary. The lecture was illustrated by a selection of 
Bennett’s compositions. Mr and Mrs Regan, Mr Donkin, and Miss 
Howes (who possesses an excellent soprano voice) assisted. The 
essay was listened to with great attention and the lecturer frequently 
applauded. After the reading, a short miscellaneous selection of 
music was given. Mrs Regan played Wollenhaupt’s ‘ Caprice” 
(pianoforte) with great spirit ; Mr Regan contributed a movement of 
Mendelssohbn’s Viclin Concerto; and Miss Howes (who was vo- 
ciferously encored) sang a song from Sullivan's Patience, and ‘I 
know my love,” by Rosetta O'Leary Vinning. 





KING’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE, 





Programme 
OF 


MR SALAMAN’S 
ANNUAL EVENING CONCERT, 
MONDAY, MAY 22, 1837, 
To commence at Eight o’clock precisely. 
PART I. 
Grand Sinfonia in A (tirst time at a Benefit Concert)... Beethoven 
Ballad, Mr BAuFE (by desire), ‘‘ They tell me thou'rt 





DHE TOVOUREE GUCNE cicscsscnccveccswoeccnsssesarervorrie Balfe 
Aria, Madame Pasta, ‘‘Il braccio mio conquise” (// 

IAUHATLL) ish csonswassons sie susisscsnessctvencee su avesiess Rossini 
Grand Concerto in C, Pianoforte, Mr SALAMAN (first 

BRINE pav'esiccaicay canoe eeaea asa aoe ER C. M. von Weber 
Aria, Signor Ivanorr, ‘‘ Che accenti ” (Otello) .........seeee Rossini 
Aria, Miss CLARA NovELLo, ‘‘ Sommo ciel.” | 

Violin Obbligato, Mr BLAGROVE ..... 6. ......00008. Paciné | 
Fantasie Irlandaise, Harp, M. LABARRE .......0eceeeeeeeenes Labarre 
Duetto Buffo, Madame Pasta and Mr Batre, ‘‘Io di 

RE sav css ce au aiiredece na ae Ramanan opbaueemas cre cen eeeee Mosca 


Alleyro Brillante al Capriccio, Pianoforte, Mr SALAMAN, 
ona subject from Uhe Maid of Artois, with 


Orchestral Accompaniments (first time) ......... Salaman 
PART II. 
Grand Overture to Der Freyschiitz + .seceeeiere C. M. von Weber 


Scena, Madame ScHROEDER-DEVRIENT (Der Freyschiitz) 
C. M, von Weber 
Grand Fantasia, Pianoforte, Mr SALAMAN (Les Huguenots) 
Thalbery 
Duetto, Signor Ivanorr and Mr Batre, “ Voglio dire lo 
stupendo ” (L’ Llisive d? Amore)... +eseeeee+s00e+ Donizetti 
Cantata, Madame ScHROEDER-DEVRIENT, ‘‘ Adelaide.” 
Accompanied on the Pianoforte by Mr SALAMAN 
Beethoven 
Grand Overture to Zauberflite ...--+00 saeoduasianaquioesesaes Mozart 





Conductor, Sir GEORGE SMART. 
Leader, Mr Extason. 








SacreD Harmonic Socirery.—In our account of the final gather- 
ing of the old Sacred Harmonic Society, mention was made of the 
distribution of the medals struck in commemoration of the fiftieth 
and last season. It isa very handsome bronze medallion, on the 
obverse side is a reduced fac-simile of Roubilliac’s statue of Handel, 
and the words ‘‘ To commemorate the fiftieth and last season, 1882,” 
on the reverse, a lyre, with open score of Messiah enclosed in a 
wreath, with the inscription, ‘‘ Sacred Harmonic Society, Founded 
1832.” The only two recipients of this medal apart from the list of 
members and assistants of the late Sacred Harmonic Society, were 
Mr James Peck and Mr Henry Wright, both of whom have for so 
many years conducted the business of the office in their respective 
departments. 

The programme on the occasion of Mdme Sembrich’s last appear- 
ance at the Teatro Real, Madrid, comprised the third act of La 
Sonnambula, the third of Lucia di Lommermoor, the fourth of Hamlet, 
and the grand air from J/ Flauto magico, 
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LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


The second of Mr John Boosey’s “ London Ballad Concerts” 
was given at St James's Hall on Wednesday evening before an 
audience as numerous and enthusiastic as at the first, the singers 
being Misses Mary Davies and Kdith Santley, Mdme Antoinette 
Sterling, Messrs Edward Lloyd, Maybrick, and Santley. Mdme 
Norman-Néruda was again the violinist, and the South London 
Choral Society, under the direction of Mr L. C. Venables, held 
their usual post in the van, centre, and rear of the excellent pro- 
gramme, The new songs were “For VPity’s Sake” (Stephen 
Adams), sung by Miss Mary Davies, and “ Kismet ” (Molloy), sung 
by Mr Santley. Both were received with marked favour, and had 
to be repeated at the unanimous desire of the audience. All the 
old songs were received with great applause, “The Little Hero” 
(Stephen Adams), “The Three Ravens,” “ Ilere’s a health unto 
his Majesty,” and “ Wapping Old Stairs,” respectively sung by Mr 
Maybrick, Mdme Antoinette Sterling, Mr Santley, and Miss 
Kdith Santley, being heartily encored. Mdme Néruda has taken 
firm hold of her new audience, who “called” her after her per- 
formance of a slow movement by Viotti, and insisted on a repeti- 
tion of Wieniawski’s “ Mazurka.” The satisfaction of the audience 
was also loudly expressed after the South London Choir had sung 
Sir RK. P. Stewart’s arrangement of “The Bells of St Michael’s 
Tower,” and were compelled to repeat it. Mr Sidney Naylor 
accompanied the singers with his well-known ability. The con- 
cert under notice was the last to be given, in the evening, this 
side of Christmas; but one is announced for Wednesday morning 
next, which, no doubt, will be well patronized by those who fear 
to encounter the night air. 


—_0--— 


MR COWEN’S “SCANDINAVIAN ” SYMPIIONY. 


The New York Tribune, of November 12, in its notice of the 
opening concert of the forty-fivst season of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, thus writes about Mr Cowen’s symphony, 
which, en passunt, we may remark, is announced to be given at 
the Sydenham Crystal Palace on December 16th, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle on the 2Ist, at Birmingham in January next, and at 
Glasgow and Edinburgh in February :— 

Mr Cowen is a native of the Island of Jamaica, and an alumnus 
of the conservatories of Leipsic and Berlin. Though still quite 
young—he is in his thirty-first year—he has been an industrious 
and successful composer, having written cantatas for the English 
festivals, an opera for Carl Rosa, many songs and various other 
music. This is his third symphony. It ought to assure his position 
in the front rank of the contemporary English school, even if it do 
not vindicate his right to a still higher place, for it shows vigour, 
fine workmanship, and fresh ideas. Although it appears from its 
title to belong to the class of descriptive music, it is entirely free 
from the extravagances and strained effects into which the followers 
of the programme style are apt to be betrayed. The name of 
‘* Scandinavian,” which Mr Cowen applies to it, indicates only the 
character of the themes, and although there are certain devices in 
the second and third movements with a distinctly picturesque object, 
they are, nevertheless, musically legitimate. The opening of the 
first movement (alleyro moderato ma con moto), with its striking use 
of the reeds, inclines us to expect something in the Mendelssohn 
manner; but that delusion does not last long, and by the time we 
reach the broad and beautiful second subject we feel quite sure that 
Mr Cowen is nobody’s echo. The treatment here is principally by 
means of dialogue with some charming contrasts of tone and ex- 
pression ; especially happy is the interchange of the melody between 
the violins and the violas and ’cellos ; the subsequent development 
and combination of the two principal subjects is ingeniously managed ; 
and the working up of the close of the movement is admirable. It 
is apparent that Mr Cowen knows how to write as well as that he 
has something to say.. The extent of his scholarship is indicated by 
the solidity of the score; it is compact and well balanced ; the 
colouring is not brilliant, but it is harmonious and refined ; instead 
of trusting to sensational combinations, he relies principally upon 
the strings, which give a substantial character to the music not to 
be obtained in any other way. The second movement (adayio con 
moto) is marked on the score ‘‘ A Summer Evening on the Fjord,” 
a legend which perhaps sutliciently indicates the soft and dreamy 
spirit of its melody and the delicate quality of the instrumentation. An 
exceedingly pretty effect is produced by a quartet of horns placed out 
of sight behind the orchestra, with accompaniment of harp arpeggios. 
The quartet is repeated at a still greater distance, and dies away in 
an echo. Nothing could have been finer than Thomas’s execution 





of this passage. The third movement (scherzo) is not explained on 
the score, but we have seen it referred to—we know not upon what 
authority—as a suggestion of a sleigh-journey. It requires no great 
stretch of fancy to hear in the quick rhythmic movement the beat 
of flying hoofs and the ring of the frozen snow ; the faint sound of 
distant bells, too, comes to us now and then ; but, however this may 
be, Mr Cowen has written a beautiful and brilliant scherzo, again 
showing his good judgment and self-confidence by giving the best 
work to the strings, and avoiding the ostentatious use which a man 
of smaller talent would have been sure to make of the triangle. It 
is no slight praise to say that the last movement (allegro ma non 
troppo) shows no falling off either in animation or construction. It 
is on the contrary the strongest, most masculine part of the sym- 
phony, and it culminates in a masterly finale. The whole work 
received a most sympathetic interpretation, dainty in the adagio 
and scherzo, animated in the two allegros ; and the applause showed 
that it was keenly relished by the audience. 
— oO —. 
JOVENT GARDEN PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

On several occasions lately the managers of these concerts have 
given prominence to works by English composers. They did so last 
Wednesday evening, and may now be congratulated, not only upon 
a successful stroke of policy, but upon having shown with what ease 
a programme of modern music may be made up without going 
beyond the range of native talent. Those who have faith in the 
capacity of Englishmen as composers saw nothing to disconcert them 
in the selections put forward, but much that was confirmatory. 
For example, Mr Walter Macfarren’s ‘‘ Pastoral” overture, originally 
produced at one of Mr Kuhe’s festivals, has merit of a high order— 
merit alike in fancy, development, and characteristic expression. 
This very pleasing work, performed under the author’s own guidance, 
could not be heard without satisfaction. Then, there was the 
‘Graceful Dance” from Mr Sullivan’s incidental music to 
Henry VIIT., shortly followed by his setting of the ‘* Willow Song” 
from Othello. These pieces are too well known for description, while 
that they rightly had place in an English programme, and faithfully 
represent some of the best features in English art, is obvious. Mr 
Eaton Faning’s overture, The I/oliday, was another fit illustra- 
tion of native talent, and as much may be said, with particular 
emphasis, regarding Mr Cowen's Suite de Ballet, ‘The Language of 
the Flowers.” These graceful little pieces, as happy in character 
as in name, and marked by touches not less dainty in their way than 
those of Flora’s pencil, are now established in the rank of 
popular favourites, and bid fair to endure. They deserve the 
peculiar honour of long life, for, trifles though they be, the 
invention and workman.hip here shown are of the highest order. 
Mr Cowen conducted in person, to the obvious advantage of 
his music and its audience. A song, ‘‘ Best of all,” by Moir; an 
orchestral selection from Pinafore, the Irish air known as ‘‘ Oft in 
the stilly night,” Mr A. Burnett’s pretty ‘‘ Mandolinata,” for strings ; 
Mr Cowen’s march, ‘‘ Maid of Orleans ;” and an arrangement of 
Balfe’s airs, as well as of old English melodies, by Mr F. Godfrey, 
conipleted the list of works from the pens of British composers. 
That the programme gave satisfaction need not be insisted on, 
especially as the performance was in most cases fairly good. 

esides the works named above, Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in G, and violin solos by Vieuxtemps, Saint-Saéns, and Sarasate 
were given. The Concerto was played, with her usual sound judg- 
ment and good taste, by Mdme Frickenhaus ; the violinist being 
Miss Alma Harkness, a young American lady of whose ability the 
Paris Conservatoire is justified in boasting. The vocalists were 
Mdme Isabel Fassett and Mr Redfern Hollins.—D. 7’. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The commencement of this institution in March, 1823, was 
by the election of ten boys and ten girls instead of forty of 
each, as at first resolved. At the time expectation ran high. 
Their names were :— 

Girls, Boys. 

Lavson, Mary Euphrasina Cooke, H. A. M. 

Smith, Catherine Greatorex, Henry _ 

Chanceller, Mary Mudie, Thomas Mollison 

Collier, Susanah Blagrove, H. G. 

Jenkyms, Emily Waring Pye, Kellow John 

Jay, Mary Ann Phipps, William Henry 

Bromley, Charlotte Devaux, Alfred 

Little, Hannah Mary Seymour, Charles Alex. 

Palin, Josephine Nielson, Edwin John 

Porter, Catherine Pacher, Charles Sandys 
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EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS. 
Excerpt No. 7. 
1786. 
(Continued from page 740. ) 


The composer of the music of Richard Cvur de Lion, Gretry, was 
born at Liege, a well-known town in Westphalia, in the year 1741. 
At an early age he became sensible to the charms of music, and, to 
this sensibility, when he was only four years old, he was nearly falling 
a sacrifice. It is related of him, that being left alone in a room 
where some water was boiling in an iron pot over a wood fire, the 
sound caught his ear, and for some time he amused himself by 
dancing to it. The curiosity of the child, however, at length 
prompted him to uncover the vessel, and in so doing he overset it ; 
the water fell upon and dreadfully scalded him from head to foot. 
From the care and attention that were paid to him by his parents 
and medical attendant, he at length recovered in every respect from 
this accident, except having a weakness of sight, which continued 
ever afterwards. When he was six years old, his father (a teacher 
of rusic) placed him in the choir of the collegiate church of St 
Denis, and unfortunately, but necessarily, under the tuition of a 
master who was brutal and inhuman to all his pupils. Young 
Gretry had his full share of ill-treatment ; yet such was his attach- 
ment to this man, that he never could prevail upon himself to 
disclose it to his father, fearing that by his influence the chapter 
might be induced to take some steps that would be injurious to him. 
An accident, which for a time put a stop to his studies, deserves to 
be related here. It was usual at Liege to tell children that God 
will grant to them whatever they asked of him at their first com- 
munion ; young Gretry had long proposed to pray on that occasion 
that he might immediately die if he were not destined to be an 
honest man, and a man of eminence in his profession. On that very 
day, having gone to the top of the tower to see the men strike the 
wooden bells which are always used during the Passion week, a 
beam of considerable weight fell upon his head, and laid him senseless 
on the floor. A person who was present ran for the extreme 
unction ; but on his return found the youth upon his legs. On being 
shown the heavy log that had fallen upon him,—‘ Well, well,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ since I am not killed, I am now sure that I shall be an 
honest man and a good musician.” He did not at first appear to 
have sustained any serious injury, but his mouth was full of blood, 
and the next day a depression of the cranium was discovered, on 
which, however, no operation was attempted, and which was suffered 
to continue. From this time, but whether owing to the accident or 
not, it is not known, his disposition was considerably altered. His 
former gaiety gave way in a great measure to sadness, and never 
afterwards returned, except at intervals. On his return to the 
choir he acquitted himself by no means to the satisfaction of his 
father, who for a time withdrew him for the purpose of his receiv- 
ing further instruction. He was now placed under the care of a 
master as mild as the other had been severe. When his father 
replaced him in the choir, his improvement both in singing and 
playing was found to have been very great. The first time he sang 
in the choir, the orchestra, delighted with his voice, and fearing to 
lose the sound of it, was reduced to pianissimo ; the children of 
the choir around him drew back from respect ; almost all the canons 
left their seats, and were deaf to the bell that announced the eleva- 
tion of the Host. All the chapter, all the city, all the actors of the 
Italian Theatre applauded him ; and the savage master himself took 
him by the hand, and told him that he would become a musician of 
great eminence. Some little time afterwards his voice began to 
break. It would then have been prudent to have forbidden his 
singing ; but this not being done, a spitting of blood was brought 
on, to which, on any exertion, he was ever afterwards subject. 
Not long subsequently to this he was placed under the care of 
Moreau ; but such was the exuberance of his genius, that he had 
previously attempted several of the most complicated kinds of 
music. ‘I composed six symphonies,” says Gretry, ‘‘ which were 
successfully executed in our city. M. Hasler, the canon, begged 
me to let him carry them to the concert. He encouraged me 
greatly, advised me to go to Rome in order to pursue my studies, 
and offered me his purse. My master in composition thought this 
little success would be mischievous to me, and prevent me from 
——- that regular course of study so necessary to my becoming 
a sound contrapuntist. He never mentioned my symphonies.” 
Gretry walked to Rome in the early part of 1759, being then only 
eighteen years of age. Here, in order that his genius might be as 
much unfettered as possible, he studied under several masters, and 
he almost every day visited the churches in order to hear the music 
of Casali, Eurisechio, and Lustrini, but articularly that of the 


former, with which he was greatly delighted. The ardour with 
which he pursued his studies was so great, that it suffered him to 





pay but little attention to his health. This consequently became 
much impaired, and he was obliged for a while to leave Rome and 
retire into the country. One day, on Mount Millini, he met a 
hermit, who gave him an invitation to his retreat, which he ac- 
cepted, and he became his inmate and companion for three months, 
He returned to Rome, and, young as he then was, he distinguished 
himself by the composition of an intermezzo, entitled Le Vende 
Miatrice. His success was so decisive that he was very near suffer- 
ing fatally from the jealousy of a rival in his profession. Admired 
and courted in the capital of Italy, Gretry here continued his labours 
and his studies with assiduity and perseverance, till Mr Mellon, a 

entleman in the suite of the French ambassador, incited in him a 

esire to visit Paris. In his way to that city in the year 1767, he 
stopped at Geneva, and there composed his first French opera of 
Tsabelle et Gertrude. Respecting the performance of this work he 
relates an amusing anecdote. ‘‘One of the performers in the 
orchestra, a dancing-master, came to me in the morning previously 
to the representation, to inform me that some young people intended 
to call for me on the stage with acclamation at the end of the piece, 
in the same manner as at Paris. I told him I had never seen that 
done in Italy. ‘ You will, however, see it here,’ says he, ‘and you 
will be the first composer who has received this honour in our 
Republic.’ It was in vain for me to dispute the point; he would 
absolutely teach me the bow that I was to make with a proper 
grace. As soon as the opera was finished they called for me sure 
enough, and with great vehemence. I was obliged to appear to 
thank the audience for their indulgence; but my friend in the 
orchestra cried out aloud, ‘Poh! that is not it !—not at all !—but 
get along!’ ‘What’s the matter?’ asked his brethren in the 
orchestra. ‘I am out of all patience,’ said the dancing-master. ‘I 
went to his lodgings this morning, on purpose to show him how to 
present himself nobly; and did you ever see such an awkward 
booby?’” It was some time before Gretry could obtain in Paris a 
piece to compose; and he was first introduced to public notice 
there, in 1768, by writing the music to Marmontel’s opera, Le Huron. 
This met with the most flattering success. The opera of Lucile fol- 
lowed, which was even more successful. His fame was now estab- 
lished in France, and he produced nearly thirty comic operas for the 
great operahouse in Paris. Of these, Zemire et Azor and Richard 
Coeur de Lion have been translated and successfully brought out on the 
English stage. The taste of the Parisians tended greatly to corrupt 
that of Gretry ; but he has done much towards improving theirs : 
they have met about half way; and perhaps the genius of the French 
language, the style of singing, and the national prejudices, even if 
he had determined to continue inflexible, could not have admitted 
of a nearer approximation than we find in his music. Sachini has 
been known to say of Gretry that he remembered him at Naples, 
where he regarded him as a young man of great genius, who wrote 
as much in the style of that school as even any of the Italian 
masters ; but that when he heard his comic opera at Paris, many 
ears afterwards, he did not find that his style had much improved 
Cc composing to French words and for French singers. Gretry, 
during the times of anarchy in France, became tainted with revolu- 
tionary principles: he went so far as to publish a work on the 
subject of religion, entitled ‘‘ De la vérité de ce que nous fiimes, ce 
que nous sommes, et ce que nous devrons étre” ; which shows him 
also to have been deeply tinctured with infidelity. He died at 
Montmorency on the 24th of September, 1813. 


(To be continued. ) 





I SLEPT AND WAS WEARY.* 
BALLAD, 


I slept and was weary; I slept well, and then 
| A voice from the window awoke me again, 
Crying, *‘ Rouse thee, fair maiden, for long have I been 
| Awaiting without, and I fain would be in.” 
| ’Twas sweet to my ear as the voice of the grove, 
When its bosom is burst with the nightingale’s love ; 
I knew ’twas his voice, for I’d heard it so oft 
In accents so thrilling, melodious and soft. 


I flew to the window as swift as the gleam, | 
As the moon from a dark cloud obscuring her beam ; 
Could my fond heart deceive me? I flew to my dear, | 
But judge my surprise when no Jamie was there. | 
I tossed and was weary, till morning came in, 
And I wished to dream over my vision again, 


* Copyright, WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
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MR GEAUSSENT’S CHOIR. 


This body purposes giving two concerts during the present winter 
season, and the first took place in St. James’s Hall on Thursday 
evening. A somewhat motley programme was put before a rather 
scanty audience, whose smallness was due more to unfavourable 
weather than to dissatisfaction with the varied bill of fare. Of all 
nations we English are the most remarkable for an indiscriminating 
musical appetite. We are ready to swallow anything in any 
quantity, and those amongst us who perceive Poss onsen. the fact 
have hardly a right to censure concert-givers for heeding it in their 
own way. Nevertheless, the sooner Mr Geaussent can see his way 
clear to avoid mixing up Bach and ballads the better he will please 
lovers of the congruous, and those who long for the reign of a 
genuine eclecticism. Bach was represented in the programme of Thurs- 
day night (Nov. 23rd) by his cantata ‘‘O, light everlasting” —one of 
the smallest, though not least meritorious, contributions to sacred art 
from the old master’s untiring pen. The work opens with a very 
elaborate chorus, followed by an air and two recitatives ; a second 
chorus of smaller dimensions and simpler construction serving as 
Jinale. Its general character need not be indicated, because, while 
evincing inexhaustible resources in detail, the church cantatas of 
Bach differ but slightly in other respects. Enough that this 
example was welcome for the marvellous clearness and effect of its 
choral writing, and for the antique grace of its contralto air, which, 
however, was badly placed for the voice of Miss Marian Mackenzie, 
so many of its passages being on and about a very decided and not 
easily manageable ‘‘break.” The choruses were attacked with 
great spirit and confidence, but hardly with entire success. 
Apropos, it may be said that Mr Geaussent’s people are heard to less 
advantage in accompanied than in unaccompanied music. This is 
not unusual, and may arise from a vague idea that ‘‘chorus singing” 
is less exigent than part-singing. The mistake should be corrected. 
Another feature of interest was Schubert’s Psalm, ‘‘ The Lord is my 
shepherd,” nicely rendered by sixteen ladies, equal attention being 
deserved by the performance of Mendelssohn’s Cantata for male 
voices, ‘To the Sons of Art.” The choir, however, appeared at its 
best in the madrigals and part songs ; notably in Hatton’s ‘‘ Indian 
Maid” and Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Gather ye rosebuds.”’ Of the last named 
a remarkable rendering was given, despite the absurdly exaggerated 
speed at which the piece was taken—such a speed that only an 
accomplished master of ‘‘patter ” song could have articulated some of 
the words. We trust that Mr Geaussent, who is a young and pre- 
sumably inexperienced man, will avoid sensationalism of every kind. 
He has an admirable choir, with the possibilities in it of great excel- 
lence, and its powers should not be abuse. The programme contained 
one instrumental piece, to wit, a Duo Concertante in G, for pianos, by 
Mr C. E. Stephens, who played it in conjuntion with Mr Geaussent. 
This work has distinctand easily appreciable merits, to be found chiefly 
in its first and third movements ; the second, a choral with variations, 
having little regarding which terms of praise can be used. The 
opening allegro, written in strict form, is not only well adapted to 
the instruments employed, but full of high interest and charm, 
while the finale excels in brilliancy, tempered always by delicacy 
and grace. Such a work cannot fail to please, through its symmetry, 
elegance, and purity of thought. As regards it, Mr Stephens should 
be a German, for two reasons: first, because he would derive from 
the work the credit he deserves ; and next, because it would afford 
proof that a German composer now-a-days dares to publish that 
which is at once beautiful and coherent. The duet was well played 
and much applauded. As the solo vocalists engaged supplied the 
song and ballad ‘‘ padding,” little need be said about them. Praise 
is due to Mr Lloyd for an excellent rendering of ‘‘ Adelaide” ; to 
Mr King, for a spirited version of Benedict’s ‘ Rage, thou angry 
storm”; and to Miss Clara Samuell, for singing with expression a 
ballad, entitled ‘‘ Waiting for the King.” Mr Sidney Naylor pre- 
sided at the organ and Mr Herbert Waite at the pianoforte-—both 
very efficiently.—D. 7. 








VieNNA.—Dr Eduard Schelle, writer on music, and Professor of 
Musical History at the Conservatory, died on the 16th November. 
He was born on the 3lst May, 1816, at Biesenthal, near Berlin, and 
studied philology and theology at the University, but eventually 
devoted himself exclusively to music. After a long stayin Paris, Rome, 
Florence, &c., he esensiel in 1864, the post of musical critic on the 
Presse. Here, too, he concluded his work (1871) on the Sixtine 
Chapel, and contributed valuable articles to different periodicals. 
He was respected as a thoroughly conscientious critic, and an 
amiable man. His loss, like that of his friend, Nottebohm, who 
preceded him to the tomb, is regretted in all the musical circles of 
the Austrian capital.—Signale, 





BERLIN. 
(Correspondence. ) 

Baron von Perfall’s opera, Raimondin, has been produced as the 
first novelty of the season at the Royal Operahouse. It met with 
a friendly, though far from enthusiastic reception, and will 
probably not long be retained in the bills. After a lengthened 
interval Mdme Carlotta Patti has again been heard here. She 
gave a concert in the Winter Garden of the Central Hotel. She 
was supported by her husband, De Munck, the violoncellist ; 
Leitert, pianist ; and Boretti, vocalist.—The second Subscription 
Concert, under the direction of Dr Franz Wiillner, at the Phil- 
harmonie was no less successful than the first. ‘The solo-player of 
the evening was Marsick, the well-known violinist. At the third 
concert, on the 4th inst., Pablo de Sarasate, the violinist, will take 
the place of Hans von Biilow, who is still seriously indisposed.— 
The Musical Collection of the late Dr. Miiller, librarian of the 
Conservatory, is announced for sale on the 4th inst. Among the 
rare works put up—for which, report says, the authorities of the 
British Museum and the Belgian Government will appear as 
rival bidders—is a collection of sonnets published in London about 
1710, and written by Jean Baptiste Levillet, of Ghent, who made 
a large fortune in the English capital by his weekly concerts and 
music lessons. ‘The collection is thus entered in the catalogue :— 
“Lauer (J.), XII sonatas in 3 parts; 6 of which are for 2 
violins and a bass, 3 for 2 German flutes, and 3 for hautboy and 
common flute, with a bass for the violoncello and a thorough bass for 
the harpsichord. Op. II.—London print. for J. Walsh. No date 
(about 1710). 4 vols., small fol. A fine and perfect copy in old 
leather binding, L/vtremely rare.” 

a 
WARE WONG! 

Englishmen are accustomed to those censorial prohibitions 
which taboo our theatrical stage to operas or dramas founded 
upon any Biblical subject, and, as a rule, more or less cheerfully 
acquiesce in ordinances which practically hinder the playwright or 
actor from touching upon persons and events, narratives and inci- 
dents, universally regarded as sacred. It is curious and interest- 
ing to observe how diametrically opposite a view of the drama’s 
mission on earth is taken by official perceptions in China. Some 
of the Canton magnates have recently raised objections to the 
mundane and even frivolous character of the pieces performed at 
the local theatres; and their remonstrances have elicited a very 
remarkable decree from Provincial Treasurer Wong, chief censor 
of plays :— 

‘The population of Canton, as I am aware, delight in dramatic 
representations. And why? Because those who worship the gods 
know full well that it is necessary to pay them especial honour 
through the medium of theatrical performances. Thus does the 
theatre become a pure source of enjoyment for the people; and 
there exist no laws that could or should restrain it in that direction. 
But, on the other hand, it is absolutely requisite that the pieces 
performed should be animated by a tendency to stimulate their 
audiences to fear of the gods, attachment to the throne, and venera- 
tion of their parents. The performance of frivolous plays cannot 
but lead to the annihilation of morality. I therefore, hereby com- 
mand all theatrical lessees and managers to forbear the production of 
such abominations for the future, under penalty, not only of im- 
prisonment, but of extremely severe corporeal punishment. Given 
on the seventh day of the tenth month of the eighth year of the reign of 
the Emperor Tung-Chi.” 

Judging by this specimen of Chinese censorship, we are entitled 
to assume that, were China a Christian country, its operatic 
impresarii would have no difficulty in bringing out such works as 
Rossini’s Mosé, Rubinstein’s Maccabiéer, Goldmark’s Koenigin von 
Saba,* or Massenet’s Hérodiade, the plots of which lyric dramas 
have been culled from the pages of the Apocrypha and the Old 
Testament.—D. 7. 














Mr Nicolas Mori has been appointed Professor of the Violin at 
the West London College of Music, of which Sir Julius Benedict, 
Mr W. Kuhe, and Mr Carl Rosa are the ‘‘ examiners.” 








* Or Gounod’s Reine de Saba (/réne)? We have already had Verdi's 
Nabucodonozzar (Nabucco) ; and Auber's Enfant Prodigue; and why not 
Méhul’s Joseph? Wong is a great matter—Dr Blidge. 
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WAIFS. 


_Last Saturday, at the Crystal Palace Concert, we had Schubert's 
Ninth or (as Mr George Grove is thoroughly persuaded) Tenth 
Symphony. The concert to-day will be devoted to M. Gounod’s 
“Oratorio,” The Redemption. What different forms music can 
assume! Proteus and Alberich sink into the shade. 

The tenor De Negri has been singing in Prague. 

Sparapani, the baritone, returned from Brazil, is now in Florence. 

Mancinelli is engaged as conductor at Parma for the Carnival 
season. 

Verdi has taken up his winter quarters at the Palazzo Doria, 
Genoa. 

Bianca Donadio is singing with the Italian-opera company in 
Malaga. 

Carmen has proved a great success at the Italian Operahouse, St 
Petersburgh. 

Teresa Théo is now in Havannah, whence she returns next March 
to New York. 

The Théatre Royal, Liége, opened for the season with Gounod’s 
Roméo et Juliette 

Paolo-Marie has been ill in America with typhoid fever but is 
now convalescent. 

Joseph Edler, Professor at the Conservatory, died in Vienna on 
the 2nd November. 

Biorghi-Mamo’s benefit at the Teatro Dom Pedro, 
was a great success. 

There is some talk of giving Arrigo Biito’s Mefistofele at Modena 
during the Carnival. 

Pozzoni is said to be engaged at the Teatro Costanzi, Rome, to 
play Amneris in Aida. 

Mdme Basta’s engagement at the Theatre Royal, Munich, is 
renewed for two years. 

Franz Liszt has left Weimar for Venice, where he intends making 
a stay of some months. 

Marschner’s opera, Sanyeskéniy Hiarne, is in rehearsal at the 
Theatre Royal, Munich. 

It is reported from Barcelona that Albert Bernis has taken a five 
years’ lease of the Liceo. 

The Istituto Rossini, Pesaro, has been formally opened under the 
management of Pedrotti. 

The Orfeon Valenciano, Valencia, has established a gratuitous 
music school for children. 

Kéler Béla, the well-known composer of dance music, died in 
Wiesbaden on the 20th ult. 

The Theatre attached to the New Casino, Nice, will be opened 
in the early part of January. 

A Conservatory of Music, with Fernando Sellés as director, has 
been established at Jativa, Spain. 

Mesdames Sachse-Hofmeister and Reicher-Kindermann are en- 
gaged at the Royal Opera, Berlin. 

Kmil Kaiser’s opera, Der Trompeter von Sdkkingen, has been pro- 
duced at Olmutz with fair success, 


tio Janeiro, 


Gounod’s Redemption, with Flemish text, is to be given next year | 


by the Society of Music, Antwerp. 
_ It is definitely: settled that the Spohr Memorial, Cassel, 
inaugurated on the 15th April, 1883. 

Mdime Franck-Duvernoy was much applauded in Verdi's Lombardi 
at the Italian Opera, St Petersburgh. 

Synonymous: ‘fA soldicr of fortune” and ‘‘A soldier who has 
none.” —(Excruciating.—Dr Wliage.) 

Rubinstein has already begun a new opera, Sulamith, ein Schifer- 
spiel, to be first produced at Hamburgh. 

Moran-Olden commenced a short engagement at the Stadttheater, 
Leipsic, appearing as Leonore in Fidelio, 

A new theatre, to be called the Teatro Morrananzo, is in course 
of construction at Salto Orientale, Uruguay. 

According to a Florence paper, Wagner’s Walkiire will probably 
be given ere long at the Teatro Regio, Turin. 

Les Huguenots, with De Reszké and Gayarre as Valentine and 
Raoul, has been given at the San Carlos, Lisbon. 

Mdme Odoardo Barri was engaged to appear at the Italian Opera, 
lrieste, on the 29th November in Verdi’s Aida. 

It is proposed to erect in the Piazza Venezia, Turin, a large hotel 
with, among other accessories, a café and Theatre. 


shall be 


The Baltimore (U.S.) Oratorio Society will give performances this. 


winter, of The Messiah, Elijah, and The Redemption. 





The Antigone of Sophocles, with Mendelssohn’s music, has been 
performed at the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Darmstadt. 

At a recent concert in the Town Hall, Genoa, Sivori played two 
pieces on the violin formerly belonging to Paganini. 

A new Quartet Society, consisting of Jeno Hubay, Colyns, van 
Styndoort, and Servais, has been formed in Brussels, 

Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele is in rehearsal at the Theatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, and will be produced in January. 

Boiéldieu’s Dame Blanche has been performed 1,465 times, and 
Herold’s Pré aux Clercs, 1,341, at the Paris Opéra-Comique. 

Mdlle Mei will probably by this time have made her first appear- 
ance at the Teatro Real, Madrid, as Leonora, in La Favorita. 

Von Suppé’s Boccaccio has been performed at the Teatro de San 
Fernando, Seville, by the buffo Italian company under Scalvini. 

Gounod’s J'ribut de Zamora, with Pauline Lucca in the leading 
part, will be given early next year at the Imperial Opera, Vienna, 

Christine Nilsson’s stage-jewels, supposed to have been destroyed 
at the Park Theatre fire, New York, have been recovered uninjured. 

The Spanish composer, Enrique Marti, is setting two zarzuelas in 
the Catalonian dialect—Los Fills de Catalunga and La Pell de 
Cabra. 

A new opera, (ietafe al Paraiso 6 la Familia del Tio Maroma, 
music by Barbieri, is in preparation at the Teatro de Variedades, 
Madrid. 

After an interval of several years, Wagner's Lohengrin has again 
been performed at the Teatro Comunale, Bologna, where it is still 
running. 

The Musical Association, Darmstadt, recently celebrated its 50th 
anniversary, and, at the same time the 40th of Herr Mangold as 
(lirector. 

Francisca Kopka, the popular German buffo-opera singer, is 
taking lessons of Lamperti, in Milan, and will appear in January at 
the Scala. 

There is to be a season of Italian opera at Lyons, among the 
artists already engaged being Carolina Ferni, and the tenor 
Abrugnedo. 

Adelina Patti and Christine Nilsson will probably sing at the 
Cincinnati (U.S.) Opera Festival in January. —(Very probably.— 
DOr Blivee.) 

The Italian operatic season at the Teatro Principal, Valencia 
(Spain), was inaugurated by La Juive, never previously performed 
in that city. 

Philip Fahrbach of Vienna will again conduct the orchestra in 
the crush-room on the occasion of the four masked balls at the Grand 
Opera, Paris. 

Bianca Bianchi, who created a deep impression in Lucia, at the 
National Theatre, Pesth, has undertaken the part of the heroine in 
Doppler’s opera, Llka. 

Dr Ludonesky, Vieuxtemps’ son-in-law, died on the 9th November, 
having taken cold at the funeral of his wife who was buried only 
three days previously. 

Massenet’s Hérodiade, already given seventy times at the Theatre 
de la Monnaie, Brussels, will be performed this winter at Hamburgh, 
Pesth, Prague, and Nantes. 

The Promessi Sposi of Ponchielli has been performed in Leg- 
horn, under the direction of the composer, Catalanotti, the regular 
conductor being indisposed. 

Next year’s festival of the North American Siingerbund will be 
held at Buffalo, from the 16th to the 20th July, and conclude with a 
trip to the Falls of Niagara. 

It is said that the first performance of Gounod’s Redemption at the 
Imperial Opera, Vienna, will take place in Christmas week, for the 
benefit of the Pension Fund. 

A cantata, Le Hoyuu, words and music by M. E. Mathieu, 
director of the local School of Music, has been performed for the 
first time at Louvain, Belgium. 

The King of Portugal lately conferred the Cross of the Order of 
the Redeemer on Popper (violoncellist), and Emile Sauret (violinist), 
who have been giving concerts in Lisbon. 

Auber’s Fra Diarolo has been performed at the Teatro Alfieri, 
Turin, a fact worthy of notice because the operas of the most gifted 
and prolific of French composers are seldom heard in Italy. 

The Nestor of living artists is probably Christophe Hilf, formerly 
a clarinettist of repute, who attained his ninety-eighth birthday on 
the 4th November, and resides at Elster, in Saxony. 

After singing at Monte Carlo, where she is to receive 6,000 francs 
for two concerts, Anna de Belocca goes to Nice, for the Italian sea- 
son at the Casino, under the direction of Sig. Vianesi. 
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BRANDUS et Cie, Editeurs, rue Richelieu, 108, Paris 


(Propriété pour tous Pays). 


(EUVRES POSTHUMES 
H. VIEUXTEMPS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 








Op. 47. 
SIXIEME CONCERTO POUR VIOLON 
(Ex SOL), 
Déedié & Mne NORMAN-NERUDA. 

Avec accompagnement de piano _... a ree .. Net 12/- 

La partie de violon principal ne ee si atage GE 

L’accompagnement d’orchestre He mee eae ic ap OS 
Op. 48. 


TRENTE-SIX ETUDES POUR VIOLON, 


Dédiées au Conservatoire de Paris. 
EN SIX CAHIERS. 


Avec accompagnement de piano. Chaque cahier ... .. net 9/- 
La partie de violon seule. Chaque cahier ... Ree soe 9, 4] 
Avec accompagnement de piano. Les 6 cahiers réunis .... ,,  25/- 
La partie de violon seule. Les 6 cahiers réunis ... ie yes 





IN THE PRESS. 


Septiéme concerto pour violon, en /a mineur, avec accom- 
pagnement de piano ou d’orchestre, dédié 4 M. Jené Husay. 


Deuxitme concerto pour violoncelle, avec accompagnement 
de piano ou dorchestra, dédié 4 M. JosePH SERVAIS. 

Les Voix du Cceur, recueil de 9 morceaux pour violon, avec 
accompagnement de piano. 


Souvenirs et Réminiscences de Pologne, fantaisie pour violon, 
avec accompagnement de piano, dédiée 4 M. le Dr Lanpowsk1. 


Salut & l’Amérique (Greeting to America), fantaisie brillante sur 
des themes Américains, pour violon, avec accompagnement 
de piano ou d’orchestre. 


Pochade américaine Fantaisies brillantes pour 
Saltarelle .. .«. «. ++? — violon, avec accompagne- 
Sérénade \ ment de piano. 


Deux quatuors pour 2 violons, alto et violoncelle. 
Six morceaux pour violon seul. 


Ma Marche funebre, pour violon, avec accompagnement de 
piano. 


Premier morceau d’un 8@ concerto pour violon, avec accom- 
pagnement de piano, 

Premier et deuxiéme morceaux d’une sonate pour alto et 
piano. 


Chant: mélodies, lieder, chceurs et morceaux religieux. 





COPYRIGHT FOR ALL COUNTRIES. 


Paris: BRANDUS & Co., 103, RUE RICHELIEU. 








NEW DUETS 


VIOLIN & PIANOFORTE, 
SOUVENIRS PITTORESQUES 


POUR 


VIOLON ET PIANO, 








Composfs rt Depikts A MISS LILIAN COLLIER, 
PAR 
JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 
Book 1. Book 2. 


No. 1. DOUCE TRISTESSE. | No. 4. DANSE CAMPAG- 
2. ROMANCE. ; RARDE 
3. ADIEU A CARTHA- 5. REPOS DU SOIR. 


MARTHA. 6. A L'ESPAGNOLE. 
Book 8. 
No. 7. VALSETTE. 
8. REVE DE BONHEUR. 
9. GAVOTTE JOYEUSE. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH BOOK. 


“Very easy, exceedingly pretty, well written, and most 


effective.” — Review. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


M. SAINTON. 


CAVATINA. 4s. | UN SOUVENIR. 6s. 
SCHERZETTINO.+4s. FANTASIA ECOSSAISE. 6s. 


TARANTELLE. 4s. | BERCEUSE. 4s. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


HENRY FARMER. 
PATIENCE. | PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


Fantasia on Favourite Airs Fantasia on Favourite Airs 
from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s. from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s. 














CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND ST.; 
Axp 15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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EDWIN ASHDOWN’S 


LIST OF 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 





ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 


| FRANK PERCIVAL. 








DANSE DES LUTINS _ 3 0 | TWELVE MARCHES :— 8. D. 
| 1. March in Scipio Hindel 2 0 
J. BAPTISTE CALKIN. 2 Womewards iS ... Vilbré 2 0 
MELODY (in C).. . ; ” 3 0 3. March from St Cecilia Hindel 2 0 
VICTOR DELACOUR. 4, Marche des Bardes E. M. Lott 2 0 
LA FONTAINE DE JOUVENCE. Morceau de 5. Dead March in Saul ... —— ss 
Salon ... a Rt en -, —e 6. Signal March Kleber 2 0 
7. Napoleon’s Grand March " at ove. 10 
LOUIS DIEHL. 8, Birthday March ee cs R. Schumann 2 0 
BEPPO. Petite Tarentelle ... - 3 0 9. Prussian March (Warrior's Joy) .. -» «. 2 0 
LISCHEN. Alsacienne . 3 0 10. March Occasional Overture ... Hindel 2 0 
NINETTE. Morceau a la Gavotte 3 0 11. Marche des Mousquetaires ... M. Watson 2 0 
ARTHUR C. FAULL. 12. Grand March sas H. Herz 2 0 
MARCHE MILITAIRE rn oe 4 0 JAMES SMART. 
EDWARD HAKE. MARCH (in D) . i ‘a 
IN THE TWILIGHT. Reverie ; . & 0 FRANK J. SMITH. 
ag . 40 
JOHN L. HATTON. CELIA. Waltz (Illustrated) 
RONDO A L'ESPAGNOL .... i os 40 SEYMOUR SMITH. 
SUMMER SKETCHES : 
FREDERICK JACKSON. 1. In the Woods Romance 2 6 
COURANT D’EAU. Morceau brillant ... 40 2, At the Seaside ... Morceau joyeux 2 6 
EDWIN M. LOTT. 3, On the Lake pec : : 
A GALLIARD ... a - 2A 30 4, A Garden Party azurka 
5. Under the Lime-trees... Tarantella 2 6 
ALFONSO RENDANO. | 6. Lawn Tennis ¢ . Valse 2 6 
W. S. ROCKSTRO. RONDE JOYEUSE. Galop .. . 40 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ENGLISH COMPOSERS:- | TEMA CON VARIAZIONTI .. 3 0 
5. Mazzinghi ... ~ 40 MICHAEL WATSON. 
6, Bishop - 40 | | THE MOONLIGHT CHARGE. Cavalry March 4 0 
MATTHEW PRIOR. | CARLE THORNE. 
MARCH IN SCIPIO .... : Héndel 3 0 | ORAZIONE . 650 
SYDNEY SMITH. 
I PIFFERARI. Musette Moderne . 50] MICHAEL WATSON. 
LOHENGRIN. Grande Fantaisie ... R. Widines 6 0 | MARCHE HEROIQUE . 50 
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